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THE BAKERS have a new 
president. Herman Winter (upper 
photo) has retired and William 
F. Schnitzler (lower photo) has 
succeeded him as the chieftain of 
the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers. Mr. Winter, 65, spent 
half a century in the organized 
labor movement, coming up 
through the ranks to the presi- 
dency of his international union 
and membership on the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. Mr. 
Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer of 
the union, was unanimously 
chosen by its General Executive 
Board to fill the office vacated by 
Brother Winter. Assistant Sec- 
retary-Treasurer James G. Cross 
was moved into Mr. Schnitzler’s old job. At the 
United Hatters, President Max Zaritsky is stepping 
down. Alex Rose has been chosen to take the reins 
from the able and popular leader of the Hatters. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN has endorsed the 
A. F. of L. Union Industries Show. In a message to 
Matthew Woll, president of the Union Label Trades 
Department and director of the unique labor-man- 
agement exposition which will be held in Philadelphia 
next month, the Chief Executive said: “Each year 
the list of industries cooperating with this fine enter- 
prise on the part of the American Federation of Labor 
is impressive evidence of the essential spirit of prog- 
ress that dominates the American economy. * * * 
I am sure that the thousands who will visit the show 
will find in it a good object lesson in democracy and 
tangible evidence of the economic progress that is 
fostered in our free enterprise system.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOL textbooks are grossly unfair 
to organized labor. This charge was made last month 
in California speeches by Irvin R. Kuenzli, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federation of Teachers. 
He declared that some of the largest and most promi- 
nent publishers of school textbooks openly instruct 
their authors and editors to omit all favorable refer- 
ences to organized labor. These instructions are 
issued, Mr. Kuenzli said, because the publishers feel 
that the members of school boards are generally anti- 


labor—and they are the persons who authorize book 
purchases. In Los Angeles, Mr. Kuenzli displayed a 
book on American government which is used in that 
city’s high schools. Fifteen pages of this book are 
devoted to the Department of Agriculture and four. 
teen pages to the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor. But of the fourteen pages on Commerce and 
Labor, less than a single page is given to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The national officer of the A. F. of T. 
pointed out that large quantities of anti-labor propa- 
ganda pour into the public schools and are kept on 
hand. Discrimination against organized labor is 
manifested constantly, Mr. Kuenzli said. 


INTERSTATE PARLEYS on apprenticeship 
will be held next month in Miami and at Seaside, 
Oregon. The Miami gathering will be the Southern 
States Apprenticeship Conference. It will be held 
May 3, 4 and 5. The Oregon meeting, scheduled to 
open May 22 and run for four days, will be the 
Western States Apprenticeship Conference. The fol- 
lowing month the Eastern States Apprenticeship Con- 
ference, a three-day affair, will be held at Poland 
Springs, Maine. The objective of these interstate 
conferences is to review and promote apprenticeship 
activities. Initiator of the conferences is the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


PERU’S DICTATOR government has commit- 
ted another brutal crime against labor and humanity. 
Luis Negreiros, secretary of organization of the Pe- 
ruvian Confederation of Labor, was murdered on 
March 24 by the secret police. Upon receipt of word 
of the murder of the courageous labor leader, the 
A. F. of L. International Labor Relations Committee 
immediately raised its voice in a very strong protest. 
The totalitarian Peruvian regime was excoriated. 


A. F. OF L. UNIONS last February won 169 
elections conducted by the National Labor Relations 
Board. This was 67 per cent of the 251 contests in 
which A. F. of L. unions took part during that month. 
Organizations affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor won more elections than the C.I.0. and im- 
dependent unions combined, the record shows. 


TAFT-HARTLEY REPEAL has the support 
of the National Farmers Union. Repeal is “the first 
step” to restore sound labor relations, the progressive 
agricultural organization says in its 1950-51 program. 
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Rem em ber Th em | 


Only by our daily lives can we keep the 
faith with those who died to preserve us 
as a nation. Great monuments, high memo- 
rials, the naming of beautiful highways to 
their memory are as nothing if in our 
hearts we lack the faith and loyalty that 
they must have had to enable them to make 
the greatest sacrifice of all. 

If we are sincere in our desire to honor 
the memory of those who have fallen on 
the field of battle, then we must live lives 
This is not al- 
We are frail, for we are 


that justify their sacrifice. 
ways easy to do. 
human, but we can try day by day to be- 
come better, loyal American citizens by 
keeping constantly before us the glorious 
deeds of sacrifice that it took to lay the 
very foundation stones of our republic and 
again to remember the terrific cost in 
human life that it has taken to build the 
main structure and maintain it. 


Do we take the time to consider that 
acts of omission might weaken our value 
as American citizens and an attitude of 
indifference toward the manner in which 
our government is being conducted might 
hasten its destruction just as surely as the 
overt acts of traitors? 

As real Americans, let us prove our love 
and respect for the honored dead who fell 
on the battlefields of the world in order 
to protect our shores from invasion and in 
defense of the rights of free men across 
the face of the world. Let us redouble 
our faith in God and country and our fel- 
low man. And then let us remember that, 
coupled with this faith and love of coun- 
try, we must be ready and willing to act 
if we are to exist as free men. 


Cicero F. Hogan. 
TANTRIC IRE 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


George Meany, the secretary-treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor, addressing con- 
ference of A. F. of L. organizers in the nation's 
capital last month. See story on Page 3. 
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60 GET THAT MILLION! 


: — 
) Organize! 


Organize! 


Organize! 


HE preliminaries are out of 
the way and the big organ- 
izing drive of 1950 is in 
full swing. A two-day con- 


ference held in the nation’s capital 
last month gave the campaign the 
Strong push that will help the organ- 


ers of the American Federation of 
Labor and of affiliated unions to ac- 
fomplish the great task authorized by 
the last convention of the A. F. of L. 

To honor the memory of Samuel 
Gompers on the 100th anniversary of 
his birth, the St. Paul convention de- 
creed a huge and intensive organizing 
eflort to bring 1:000,000 new mem- 
bers into the American Federation of 
Labor by the close of 1950. This is 
the biggest (Continued on Page 23) 


President Green driving home a 
point at Washington conference. 
In photo below are seen some of 
the organizers at parley which 
pushed big drive into high gear 
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Free Labor Takes the Offensive 


NITED only a short time in the newly estab- 
lished International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions but confident that their cause 

is just and must prevail, the free workers of the 
globe are setting in motion a vigorous worldwide 
effort to grapple with and ultimately to defeat 
the diabolical Communist program for universal 
enslavement. 

This announcement was the high point of an 
informal address delivered by J. H. Oldenbroek, 
general secretary of the I.C.F.T.U., at a luncheon 
given in his honor at the Hotel Statler in Washing- 
ton. The hosts were the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, which are both members of the Confedera- 
tion. Representatives of all other branches of 
bonafide American labor also were in attendance. 

For much too long, the Communists have been 
allowed to ape Hitler, penetrating into hitherto 
free countries and clamping the shackles of slav- 
ery upon decent people who love freedom and 
are fully entitled to remain free. Although their 
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countries have been grabbed by the Soviets, these 
formerly free people are not Communists. Far 
from it. Held captive behind Stalin’s Iron Cur- 
tain, they yearn to regain their freedom. They 
hate slavery even more intensely now than before 
the totalitarian slave masters took over. 

And the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions intends to keep their resistance to 


PICTURED AT LUNCHEON 


The pictures reproduced on these pages were snapped 
at the recent Washington luncheon in honor of J. H. 
Oldenbroek, genera! secretary of the I.C.F.T.U., visiting 
U.S. for first time since the birth of new organization of 
free labor. Photo on this page—Brother Oldenbroek 
speaks as William Green (right) and A. F. of L. Vice- 
President Harrison listen. Next page, top—One of the 
groups in attendance; A. F. of L. Vice-President Doherty 
in upper right-hand corner. Bottom photo—In usual order, 
George Meany, who acted as toastmaster, A. F. of L. 
Vice-President Woll, Brother Oldenbroek, A. F. of L. 
International Representative George P. Delaney and Pres- 
ident W. J. McSorley of Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers. 
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slavery alive. The I.C.F.T.U. will do everything 
within its powers to speed the liberation of the 
latter-day victims of totalitarian rapacity, just as 
free labor during the war years aided the anti-Nazi 
resistance throughout Axis territory and contrib- 
uted mightily to the eventual crushing of Hitler. 

All this was plainly indicated by Brother Olden- 
broek in his Washington speech and in subsequent 
remarks in answer to questions put to him at a 
press conference held following the close of the 
luncheon. 

Brother Oldenbroek spoke after warm wel- 
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comes were voiced by President William Green for 
the A. F. of L. and Jacob S. Potofsky for the C.1.0. 

He made known that the I.C.F.T.U. will open 
branch offices in New York and Geneva, is send- 
ing a mission to the Orient for an investigation 
of conditions there and will establish a trade 
union training college in Asia to assist the growth 
of trade unionism along modern democratic lines 
in that very important part of the world. 

The I.C.F.T.U. knows what it wants to do and 
where it wants to go. And, just a few short months 


after its formation, it is energetically on its way! 





dealing with 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


by 


MAURICE 


Secretary 


Te problem of unemployment is 
one of the nation’s foremost problems. 
The nation’s employment in 1949 
continued to be very high, averaging 
close to the 59,000,000 average of 
1948. But this past February, at a 
seasonal peak of unemployment, there 
were almost 4,700,000 unemployed. 
The nation’s labor force has been 
expanding more rapidly than our 
economy. The problem we are con- 
fronted with is: How are we going 
to get more jobs—more jobs for those 
who are unemployed and for the new 
entrants into the labor market? 

As a result of accumulated infor- 
mation concerning the seriousness of 
local problems of unemployment, both 
from the standpoint of the effect of 
joblessness on communities and the 
national economy, I recently asked 
all governors of states to take the lead 
in establishing statewide and local 
maximum employment committees. 

I urged that organized labor, man- 
agement, civic groups and local gov- 
ernment sit down in the local commu- 
nities and plan action which would 
alleviate unemployment. My reason- 
ing was and is that here in America 
we have a long heritage of working 
out our problems in a spirit of fruit- 
ful cooperation. 

It seems obvious to me that action 
to solve unemployment—especially in 
those areas which now have high un- 
employment ratios—should start in 
the local communities themselves. 

A majority of the governors re- 
sponded favorably. There are now 
statewide committees in fourteen 
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states and one territory. Local com- 
mittees have been established in many 
communities, according to reports to 
the Bureau of Employment Security, 
and are attacking community unem- 
ployment problems with varying de- 
grees of success. 

State and local full employment 
committees offer trade unionists an 
exceptional opportunity for participa- 
tion and leadership in state and com- 
munity employment planning. These 
state and local committees need not be 
only temporary or emergency bodies. 
They might well be continuing bodies 
to explore and plan new ways to ex- 
pand economic activity and employ- 
ment. I can well imagine that the 
very existence of such committees and 
the wide knowledge of such plans 
would challenge entire communities 
to make greater contributions in the 
building of a better America. 


NE way we can demonstrate our 

devotion to the democratic ideal 
is to throw the vast resources of our 
states and our communities into the 
common effort to find productive and 
rewarding jobs for all workers. 

It is poor business to wait until the 
local economy becomes so disorgan- 
ized that workers lose their skills and 
subsistence relief is necessary for 
workers’ families before positive com- 
munity action is taken. 

I feel sure that governors and may- 
ors will welcome the participation of 
State Federations of Labor and Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Councils in the 
work of full employment committees 


already established or which may be 
organized. 

I am also sure that state and local 
offices of the state employment serv. 
ices will be glad to furnish economic 
facts concerning communities in 
which unemployment is currently high 
or is a threat. The local offices of the 
employment service usually maintain 
data concerning economic trends and 
the size and availability of the local 
labor force, as well as the occupa- 
tional characteristics of unemployed 
men and women. 

Just what can community full em- 
ployment committees do? The activi- 
ties of community committees already 
at work include studies of means to 
expand existing industry, attraction 
of new industry, financial assistance 
to industry, public works, vocational 
training and retraining, placement of 
workers and other projects. Com- 
mittees should be sure to have basic 
information about the community, its 
workers, its trade and industry, its 
employment trends, its resources and 
its economic potential. 

One community found that a public 
works program would not correct un- 
employment because the unemployed 
were factory workers and not con- 
struction workers. On the other hand, 
a construction program might be the 
need in another locality. 

It would be unwise to encourage 
the bringing into a community of a 
new firm which would employ chiefly 
women when the unemployed for the 
most part are men. 

But experience shows that training, 
experience and availability of work- 
ers are not the only factors to be con- 
sidered in a community full employ- 
ment program. It is also necessary 
to consider what can be done through 
business or industrial expansion which 
will iron out seasonal fluctuations of 
employment and otherwise stabilize 
employment—at high levels. 

As I have indicated, the primary 
responsibility for solving local unem- 
ployment problems rests, in the be- 
ginning at least, with the community. 
Of course, there may be limitations to 
what a community may do, since its 
principal markets may lie outside its 
boundaries or its unemployment may 
be due in part to national business 
conditions. 

Even so, the community can make 
a start by finding out what its own 
resources: are and what help it may 
need. Where community efforts cat 
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not alone solve local unemployment, 
it may become necessary for more 
comprehensive measures to be taken. 

At the present time the federal gov- 
ernment is doing what it can to help 
areas of substantial unemployment. 
For example, it is encouraging busi- 


ness firms in such areas to bid on, 


government contracts. This help is 
often of limited nature, however, since 
the federal government is required by 
law to award contracts to the lowest 
bidder. 

| am confident that we can and will 
ward off the threat of nationwide un- 
employment—that full employment 


and a high standard of living can and 
will be maintained. But the solution 
of unemployment is everyone’s busi- 
ness. It is the responsibility of every- 
one, including responsible organized 
labor such as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Some people believe that all Ameri- 
can frontiers have been crossed and 
that our future progress will be lim- 
ited. Probably not very many of our 
citizens believe that. I am sure that 
such a man as Samuel Gompers, if 
he were alive today, would not be- 
lieve it. He would undoubtedly be- 
lieve that the pioneering American 


spirit in which he played such an 
important part still has the vitality 
and the courage upon which to ex- 
pand community and nationwide busi- 
ness and industrial activity for many 
generations to come. 

Today there are forces loose in the 
world, as A. F. of L. members well 
know, which would destroy our de- 
mocracy and our free labor move- 
ment. We must constantly be on 
guard against those forces. We must 
be on guard at the grass roots—in the 
local community. 

It is there that the cure for unem- 
ployment must be sought first. 


HCA at the Hallway Mark 


Despite Progress. Much Remains to Be Done 


HE European Recovery Program 

is succeeding. At the halfway 

mark it is clear that Europe is 
getting back on its feet. Much re- 
mains to be done, but a great deal 
has already been accomplished. 

The American Federation of Labor 
takes deep satisfaction in the progress 
that has been made since the Marshall 
Plan began to function two years ago. 
From the beginning, the A. F. of L. 
has supported the idea of helping the 
free peoples of Europe to help them- 
selves. American labor has understood 
that only through economic recovery 
and the dispelling of misery and de- 
spair could the Communist effort to 
capture France, Italy and other free 
nations for the Soviet slave way of life 
be defeated. 

Thanks to the Marshall Plan and the 
determination of freedom-loving Eu- 
ropean workers to retain their precious 
liberties, amazing recovery has been 
made on the other side of the Atlantic 
since the dark days following the close 
of the war. Industrial production now 
is better on the whole than in the best 
prewar year. Inflation has heen 
checked. Out of the ruins and dis- 
organization wrought by Hitler’s war, 
Europe is gradually being brought 
back to economic health. 

The ECA has had a very great deal 
to do with the recovery which has been 
achieved in Western Europe and in 
Greece and Turkey during the past two 
years, but it would not have been pos- 
sible without the valiant service of the 
working people in the Marshall Plan 
countries. They have worked long 
hours ind they have made sacrifices as 
their contribution toward recovery. 

An excellent report on labor aspects 
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of the ECA program which has just 
been made public sets forth how Eu- 
ropean labor has benefited from the 
Marshall Plan. The report shows that 
ECA has helped to create millions of 
jobs for European workers by main- 
taining the flow of raw materials, 
building new factories and reequipping 
the old, financing public works and 
expanding trade opportunities. 


Without ECA aid, widespread un- 
employment, which would have played 
right into the hands of the Kremlin’s 
masters, would have been inevitable. 
But with ECA’s help the Marshall Plan 
countries—except Italy, Belgium and 
Western Germany—have come close to 
full employment. 


The food situation has been substan- 
tially improved since the Marshall Plan 
became effective. There has been a gen- 
eral easing of rationing. Some new 
low-cost housing has been built with 
ECA’s help and a substantial amount 
of counterpart funds has been used for 
the reconstruction. of war-destroyed 
communities. 


In most of the countries participat- 
ing in the Marshall Plan, the workers’ 
standard of living has been brought 
back almost to prewar levels. However, 
much more has to be done in this field. 
Even with the improvements which 
have been effected, few European 
workers have anything like an ade- 
quate standard of living. 

The significant measure of recovery 
which has taken place in the Marshall 
Plan countries as a result of the friend- 
ship and generosity of the American 
people has made a deep impression 
upon Eufopean workers and their 
families. One outstanding result of the 
accomplishments up to now has been 


the waning of Communist strength. In 
national and trade union elections 
alike, the Communists have suffered 
many defeats. However, Communist 
pockets of infection remain, particu- 
larly in Italy and France. 

On the second anniversary of the 
Eurepean Recovery Program, Admin- 
istrator Paul Hoffman issued a special 
statement paying a very warm tribute 
to American labor. He said that labor’s 
£ t, enthusiasm and 
down-to-earth participation” have con- 
tributed tremendously to the success of 
the Marshall Plan during its first two 
years. 
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“It is a great comfort to know that 
organized labor of America stands be- 
hind ECA as it moves into its second 
half,” Mr. Hoffman added. “At this 
juncture we count on your support 
more than ever, for the really big job 
lies ahead.” 


Taking cognizance of the fears of 
some American workers that heavier 
imports from Europe might cause un- 
employment here, the ECA head gave 
his personal assurance that “the wel- 
fare of U.S. workers generally will be 


guarded.” 


“What we plan,” he said, “is for the 
good of all workers and the whole of 
America as well as of all free peoples 
everywhere. We ask their continued 
faith and goodwill.” 

The Marshall Plan is two years old. 
The vitally important job it was de- 
signed to do is well under way. Now 
we must see that job through to the 
finish. As one of the chief architects 
of the European Recovery Program, 
the American Federation of Labor will 
support this effort to bulwark liberty 
and peace in the future as in the past. 
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SAM GOMPERS SAID 


HE object of organized labor is 
to make the home more beauti- 
ful, to go down to the very low- 
est and lift them up, to make today 
brighter than yesterday and each day 
brighter than the one which has gone 
before. 
> 
Some people think that the labor 
movement’s object is to strike. We 
don’t want to strike. It is an inter- 
ruption and a burden to our progress. 
We don’t want to fight and we don’t 
want to strike, but there are worse 
things than a strike—a degraded, de- 
based, demoralized manhood. 
o 
Some of the movements in the 
world’s history that have had the 
most humble beginnings have been 
most far-reaching in their influences 
and wrought wonderful changes. So 
with our present movement. To 
what narrow limits it may be con- 
fined, or what scope it may take, it is 


at present impossible to determine. 
But of one thing all may rest assured. 
We have entered it and shall face the 
coming time with clear heads and 
stout hearts. 


The free man’s ownership of him- 
self and his labor power implies that 
he may sell it to another or withhold 
it; that he and others similarly situ- 
ated may sell their labor power or 
withhold it; that no man has even an 
implied property right in the labor 
of another; that free men may sell 
their labor power under the stress cf 
their needs or they may withhold it 
to obtain more advantageous returns. 

e 

The lesson of organization has been 
taught for ages. Our country is a 
union. Where do we not find organ- 
ization? It is essential for the banker 
to organize and it is essential for the 
broker to organize. Then why is it 
not essential for the laboring man? 

e 

Organized labor contends for the 
improvement of the standard of life, 
to uproot ignorance and foster educa- 
tion, to instill character and manhood 
and an independent spirit among our 
people, to bring about a recognition 
of the interdependence of the modern 
life of man and his fellow man. 


It is the policy of the American 





Federation of Labor to inaugurate 
good labor organizations, to avoid 
the harsh measure of strike whenever 
possible. But if we cannot obtain 
justice—if in the light of the immense 
improvements in machinery as ap 
plied to the modern methods of pro- 
duction, if with all civilizing influence 
of this latter part of the Nineteenth 
Century we cannot secure a substan. 
tial reduction in the hours of labor, 
so that all may find an opportunity 
of remunerating employment—with- 
out a strike, then probably that must 
be resorted to. 
. 

What does labor want? It wants 
the earth and the fullness thereof. 
There is nothing too precious, there 
is nothing too beautiful, too lofty, 
too ennobling unless it is within the 
scope and comprehension of labor’s 
aspirations and wants. 

e 

We decline to yield the leadership 
of our movement to those who do 
not work. 

- 

The labor of a human being is not 

a commodity or article of commerce. 
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Histadrut and World Labor 


HE Histadrut—the free and 

democratic labor movement of 

Israel—belongs in the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions alongside the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the other free 
labor movements of the world. And 
the American labor friends of the 
Histadrut and of Israel are confident 
that at an early date the trade union 
organization of the world’s newest 
democracy will take its proper place 
in the 1.C.F.T.U. 

These views were expressed by 
George Meany, secretary-treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor, in 
an address which he delivered in Chi- 
cago on March 26. Mr. Meany spoke 
ata dinner in the Sherman Hotel at- 
tended by a vast turnout of A. F. of L. 
friends and supporters of Israel and 
the Histadrut. 

Emphasizing that the Histadrut is a 
democratic movement which has al- 
ways been completely unsympathetic 
lo communism and to every other 
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IN THE PHOTO 


The above picture, taken at the Chi- 
cago dinner, shows Secretary Meany 
and some of the other leading figures 
in the event. Mr. Meany is standing 
at right. Reuben G. Sodefstrom, 
the president of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor, is standing next to 
Brother Meany. Seated, from left to 
right, are Mayor Martin H. Kennelly 
of Chicago, President Stephen M. 
Bailey of the Plumbers Union, Local 
130, and the Rev. Jacob J. Weinstein. 











kind of totalitarianism, the A. F. of L. 
leader plainly stated that the Hista- 
drut’s continued membership in the 
so-called World Federation of Trade 
Unions is “very strange.” The demo- 
cratic labor movements of other coun- 
tries which were members of the 
W.F.T.U. have broken away and 
joined with the A. F. of L. in forming 
the I.C.F.T.U., which came into being 


at London a few months ago. 


“TI understand the problems of the 
new state of Israel and I understand 
the problems of Histadrut, which has 
such an important role in the affairs 
of Israel,” Mr. Meany said. “I know 
that the Jewish trade unionists of 
Israel are deeply concerned over the 
plight of the Jews who are now behind 
the Iron Curtain and whom the mas- 
ters of the Kremlin are holding as 
hostages. 

“We appreciate that the problems 
of the new republic, which is not yet 
two years old and which has hostile 
neighbors, are not easy ones. We can 
and do understand all of that. 

“But while we give these matters 
the consideration and weight which 
they merit, we cannot comprehend 
the Histadrut being silent or neutral 
about the spread of slave labor into 
other countries from the modern home 
of slavery—Communist Russia. We 
cannot understand how the Histadrut 
can be silent or neutral about the 
Kremlin’s practice of genocide. Nor 
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can we understand how the Histadrut 
can be neutral when Communist Rus- 
sia is refusing to permit Jewish work- 
ers to migrate to Israel, as is their 
desire and their right. 

“And, finally, how can Histadrut 
possibly be neutral when Jews in 
Soviet Russia at the present time are 
being actively and brutally perse- 
cuted?” 

Mr. Meany said that no labor move- 
ment in the entire world has a better 
right to be a part of the democratic 
I.C.F.T.U. than the Histadrut, for the 
Histadrut throughout its existence has 
espoused the same vital principles of 
freedom and justice which have been 
adopted by the I.C.F.T.U. 

“And by the same token,” he added, 
“no labor movement can feel less at 
home in the midst of the Communist- 
controlled and Communist - manipu- 
lated W.F.T.U. than the Histadrut.” 

Voicing the conviction that the 
trade unionists of Israel are just as 
keenly devoted to liberty and just as 


strongly opposed to totalitarianism as 
in the past, Mr. Meany called upon 
the Histadrut to put an end soon to 
“the anomalous position in which it 
now finds itself.” 

“We admire the Histadrut,” he 
said, “and we honor it for all that it 
has done—for its truly heroic achieve- 
ments—during the past thirty years. 
We want to be able to continue to re- 
spect the Histadrut and to keep our 
friendship thriving. 

“As a friend of Israel and as a 
friend of the Histadrut, I am confi- 
dent that American labor is not mis- 
placing its faith when it predicts that 
the democratic labor movement of 
Israel will soon take its place in the 
free trade union movement of the 
earth — the vanguard of peaceful, 
liberty-loving humanity. 

“The Histadrut is needed in the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. The Histadrut belongs 
in the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 


“We are brothers together. Ju-t as 
we seek to discharge our brother! re. 
sponsibilities to the Histadrut, so in 
turn must the Histadrut carry out its 
unmistakable fraternal obligations. | 
am sure that the Histadrut under. 
stands this and I am sure that the His. 
tadrut, which has never turned its 
back on duty before, will not turn its 
back now. 

“T have great confidence that in the 
not distant future the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
embracing the vast family of free 
labor throughout the world, will have 
the very pleasant privilege of welcom. 
ing the Histadrut of free Israel as a 
member in good standing. And when 
that happy day comes, we of the 
American Federation of Labor will 
try to get up to the head of the line so 
that we may be the first to congratu- 
late the Histadrut for keeping faith 
with the great cause which unites us 
all—the cause of human liberty and 
brotherhood.” 


WE THRIVE TN TOLEDO 


By WILLIAM F. STURM, A. F. of L. Organizer 


OLEDO, one of Ohio’s promi- 

nent communities, embraces a 

population of upwards of 300,- 
000 citizens and holds several dis- 
tinctions for its wide and varied types 
of industries, which range from to- 
mato packing to the production of pig 
iron. 

The membership of the American 
Federation of Labor in Toledo is 
nearly 40,000. There are 112 local 
unions. Almost all are active mem- 
bers of the Toledo Central Labor 
Union, now more than a half century 
old, which has demonstrated upon 
many an occasion its community pres- 
tige in the economic, social and politi- 
cal fields. 

Toledo is the third largest railroad 
center in the entire United States. It 
is one of the leading cities in the coal 
dumping and loading industry. 

Toledo is famous nationally for its 
cultural and civic enterprises. The 
highly publicized Art Museum houses 
the finest collection of glass art in the 
world. The University, for a com- 
munity of Toledo’s size, is unparal- 


leled. And the Zoological Park houses 
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a truly magnificent array of animal 
and bird life. 

In a great measure Toledo has been 
the proving ground of the American 
trade union movement. With the ad- 
vent of mass production came ada- 
mant eraployer resistance to the phi- 
losophy of collective bargaining and 
to recognition of the worker’s right to 
have a voice in determining the wages 
he was to be paid and the conditions 
under which he was to work. 

Toledo has largely graduated from 
the turbulence of a decade ago. Today 
Toledo employers, generally speaking, 
recognize the futility of attempting to 
defeat unionization of the employes 
and have accepted the union as an 
integral part of the entire economic 
structure of this highly industrialized 
part of Ohio. 

Organized Labor in Toledo has ob- 
tained, by contractual provisions, 
rates of pay and working conditions 
which compare favorably with the 
best in the nation. The unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor have won these benefits with- 
out attendant industrial strife. 


The American Federation of Labor 
in Toledo is justifiably proud of its 
record of achievement in behalf of 
its membership. This record has been 
made without resorting to the use of 
labor’s natural weapon for some ten 
years. The American Federation of 
Labor in Toledo has a record of less 
than 1/70 of one per cent man-hours 
lost—against the total hours worked 
since pre-Pearl Harbor —for any 
cause whatsoever except company: 
ordered layoffs. 

Toledo has had ample time to eval- 
uate the labor movement as repre- 
sented by the American Federation of 
Labor. Apparently this evaluation 
has proved entirely satisfactory, for 
invitations come constantly from 
churches, fraternal organizations, city 
and county governments, civic orgal 
izations and many other groups to 
render counsel and service in the 
many community endeavors whose 
aim is to make Toledo a better place 
in which to live and work. 

Toledo is a proud city made up of 
a cosmopolitan population. Most of 
the adult (Continued on Page 22) 
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merica to Kurope 


By WILLIAM GREEN 


NHE American Federation of 
Labor has given official en- 
dorsement to the Marshall Plan 

for European recovery, to the North 
Atlantic Pact and to its implementa- 
tion through the military defense as- 
sistance program. 

American labor is united in the de- 
sire to see the free nations of Western 
Europe recover prosperity, stability 
and strength. In contrast, the Comin- 
form opposes these measures because 
it seeks to create chaos, confusion and 
weakness, upon which Communism 
flourishes. 

The whole world is gripped by the 
fear of another war—an atomic- or 
hydrogen-bomb war which would 
threaten universal catastrophe to vic- 
tor and vanquished alike. But neither 
fear nor isolationism nor pacifism 
will stop the Soviet Union in its world- 
wide conspiracy of conquest. That 
threat can be met successfully only if 
the free nations and free workers 
stand together. 

American workers support the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program, the Atlan- 
tic Pact and the military defense as- 
sistance program because these are 
peace measures and the expression 
of our sense of solidarity with free 
peoples of other lands. 

From the end of World War I to 
the violent seizure of power, first by 
Lenin, then by Mussolini and later by 
Hitler. the Communists of Italy and 
Germany contributed greatly to the 
chaos, confusion and disunity of the 
labor movement which paved the way 
for Fascism and Nazism. Since the 
end of World War II the Communists 
have tried to create the conditions 
that will pave the way for their form 
of totalitarianism. Having failed to 
wreck the Marshall Plan, they are 
now engaged in a desperate drive to 
sabotage the military defenses of 
countries menaced by Soviet im- 
perialism. 

he current so-called “peace offen- 
of the Cominform and its sub- 
\ fronts, particularly the World 
‘ation of Trade Unions and the 
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“Partisans of Peace,” is accompanied 
by hypocritical diplomatic maneuvers 
calculated tc encourage the illusion 
that the Kremlin desires peaceful 
settlement of disputes with the United 
States and other nations. This cam- 
paign seeks to capitalize on the 
spreading dread that the cold war will 
become hot. 

The fact is that Soviet dictatorship 
has long been carrying on the cold 
war and shooting wars simultane- 
ously. In Greece, fortunately, the 
Communists have suffered defeat. But 
they have conquered China and are 
waging armed civil wars in Indo- 
China and in other countries of South- 
east Asia as well as in Korea. 

Since 1945 Soviet imperialism has 
spread its tentacles over vast areas in 


countries weak and vulnerable. The 
American labor movement opposes 
colonial imperialism and upholds the 
right of these and all countries to in- 
dependence. But to withdraw troops 
now would mean conquest by Soviet 
imperialism, which is far worse than 
any other form known in history. It 
would not mean peace and independ- 
ence but war and subjection. 

It is obvious that it is the calculated 
intention of the Cominform to soften 
up these Asian countries, as well as 
Western Europe, for eventual absorp- 
tion into the Soviet sphere. That is 
the goal of the current effort of the 
W.F.T.U. to engineer political strikes 
and demonstrations, with France and 
Italy as the concentration points. 

Through their trade unions Ameri- 


First the Communists tried to stop the Marshall Plan. 


They 


failed. Then they tried to block the North Atlantic Defense Pact. 
Again they failed. Now, as military supplies begin to flow to the 
democratic nations to enable them to defend themselves, the 
Communists are busy again. This message to the free workers of 


Europe deals with the latest Communist antics. 


It assures our 


friends abroad that they can continue to count on our firm support. 
The message was released at the conclusion of a meeting of the 
International Labor Relations Committee of the A. F. of L. 


Eastern Europe and Asia inhabited 
by nearly 600,000,000. It is against 
that fact that the Cominform’s “peace 
offensive” must be judged, plus the 
fact that Russia, with the world’s 
largest army, is spending a higher 
percentage of her national income on 
military purposes than any other 
country—at least 18 per cent as com- 
pared with 6 per cent in the United 
States. But Stalin, like Hitler, is quite 
willing to remain at peace with the 
West as long as he can continue to 
make gains without war. 

The Cominform is demanding the 
withdrawal of French troops from 
Indo-China, British troops from Ma- 
laya and Burma, Dutch troops from 
Indonesia and American troops from 
South Korea and Japan, leaving these 


can workers have assured their broth- 
ers of Western Europe that we will 
manufacture and transport military 
supplies to the eight countries which 
have asked for them. We are con- 
vinced that this military aid program 
is an essential part of the Atlantic 
Pact and of the whole plan for the re- 
covery of Western Europe; that it is a 
practical demonstration of the cooper- 
ation and solidarity among free peo- 
ples which is a prerequisite to peace, 
of the mutual aid necessary to pre- 
serve our democracy and yours. 
According to reports reaching us, 
the Cominform has not met with much 
success in the initial stages of its 
“Operation Sabotage.” We applaud 
the action of the longshoremen at vari- 
ous Italian and French ports who 
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voted to ignore the appeal of their 
Communist-led unions to refuse to 
unload shipments of American mili- 
tary supplies and to refuse to trans- 
ship them to Indo-China. Because of 
the lack of enthusiasm for the politi- 
cal objectives of the W.F.T.U., the 
Communists have sought to link these 
objectives with legitimate trade union 
demands. 

American trade unionists are in 
complete sympathy with the struggles 
of workers in Western Europe for 
higher wages. We believe that recov- 
ery due to Marshall Plan aid has been 


sufficient to justify these economic de- 
mands. Here again we wish to extend 
the hand of fraternal solidarity across 
the ocean. We support the workers of 
Europe in both their struggles for 
higher living standards and in their 
battle against the Communists. We do 
not seek in any way to interfere or to 
advise. We desire only to give re- 
newed assurance of sympathy and 
support. 

Our goals and theirs are identical— 
the protection of human rights, prog- 
ress toward universal prosperity and 
the preservation of peace. 


as ia ie. 





As the manifesto of the Interna. 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions stated our mutual objectives, 
they are: BREAD—economic security 
and social justice for all; FREEDO m— 
through economic and political de. 
mocracy; PEACE—with liberty, jus. 
tice and dignity for all. 

In the defense and extension of 
these concepts, 16,000,000 organized 
American workers stand solidly be. 
hind the free workers of Europe. We 
will make sure that they get the 
weapons with which to preserve their 
freedom. 


A series of ills plagues the public schools in addition to the continuing shortage of trained teachers 


THE SCHOOL PROBLE: 
IS STILL WITH Us 


By JOHN M. EKLUND, President, American Federation of Teachers 


HREE years ago, after much 
“p towe in the press, the radio 

and the films, an aroused public 
increased its local and state support 
to education and abated what would 
have been a complete collapse of the 
nation’s great system of free public 
schools. In spite of this temporary 
respite, we have a number of real 
crises still to be met. There are those 
ills that are apparent in every commu- 
nity—lack of trained teachers, inade- 
quate revenues, condemned and anti- 
quated structures, and “take it or 
leave it” school administrations. 
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There are also those ills that are 
becoming increasingly apparent to or- 
ganized labor—anti-labor bias in the 
courses of instruction, lack of factual 
information relative to conditions of 
employment, wage structures, griev- 
ance procedures. 

We are turning out of the schools 
pupils who are illiterate in the whole 
area of labor relations. Teachers as 
a group still are riding on the coat- 
tails of the organized labor force of 
the country and giving very little re- 
turn to labor in the way of either 
understanding or support. 


First let us deal with the tangible 
evidences of the educational crisis. 

The American school grew out of 
the community. It was and is pri- 
marily a community responsibility, 
and while state support (taxing 
wealthy portions of the state to sup- 
port the poorer areas) and federal 
aid must eventually provide a large 
portion of the revenues for schools, 
in the last analysis the public school 
is just what the community is willing 
and able to pay for. 

Real property taxes have up to now 
made up a major portion of such 
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community support. We are now 
facing the condition—-if we are not 
already there—when the small home 
can no longer bear what is in many 
places a confiscatory burden. Some 
cities assess business property at 20 
per cent of its value, while homes bear 
up to 70 per cent in the same area. 
Equalization of assessment and 
burden between business and homes 
must then be followed by a real search 
for a fairer method of raising the 
necessary revenue. Taxes based upon 
the ability to pay and ease of collec- 
tion must begin to take some of the 
heat off the small property owner. 
The second critical problem is the 
scarcity of trained personnel. The 
output of new teachers qualified for 
regular elementary certificates in 
1949 was 25,000. Those with four 
years of college numbered even less— 
15,000. The demand for the year 
1949 was 75,000 teachers, a deficit of 
50,000. Looking ahead, the total 
number of teaching positions to fill 
at that level is anticipated to increase 
by more than 260,000 by 1957. At 
the same time, using a conservative 
turnover rate of seven per cent, we 
must expect to lose 560,000 teachers 
in the next ten years. Summing up 
this demand as against the supply, 
we may say that in the next ten years 
at least 800,000 new teachers in the 
elementary schools alone will be 
needed to handle new enrollments 
and replace teachers who withdraw. 
In the secondary teaching field, 
supply exceeded the demand by about 
15,000 in 1949, but the taking up of 
this slack is expected by about 1952- 
93, as the wave of increased enroll- 
ments moves on into the high schools. 
The lack of physical plant is ap- 
palling in most of the nation. Even 
in new Western areas we are faced 
with half-day sessions (in some cases 
triple sessions daily). A mammoth 
building program is vital to meet the 
minimum needs. The older regions 
of the nation are now faced with the 
need both for additional space and for 
replacement of 100-year-old buildings. 
The average school plant in the 
nation is neither adequate ner func- 
tional as the demands for an enriched 
curriculum—the arts, the crafts, the 
skills — make modern architectural 


design essential for a full program of 


opportunity. The greatest pity is 
when public funds are used for the 
Construction of Nineteenth Century 
buildines for a 1950-2000 program. 
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Labor could render a real service 
by demanding full participation of 
the teachers and the community in 
the decision of what type of building 
is to be built. Buildings with narrow 
halls, poorly lit stairways, inadequate 
fenestration must not be erected. The 
newer functional type of structure can 
and should be built. 

The “take it or leave it” attitude of 
school authorities, as much as any 
other factor, has caused the condi- 
tions described. We must at all costs 
permit the communities to rediscover 
their schools. The people pay the 
freight, and they have a right as well 
as a duty to participate in deciding 
what shall be taught, how and when. 

I have yet to run into parents who 
wanted to usurp the professional job 
of actually framing the curriculum 
and the total program. But there are 
many parents who do want to be 
heard, and they should not meet the 
front of indifference that they too fre- 
quently meet when the question of 
“what I want for my kid” comes up. 

In addition to the ‘problems cited 
above, organized labor in the days 
and months ahead must come alive 
to what is being taught in the schools 
and how organized labor is consis- 
tently sold short. 

During a recent strike in one of the 
large Midwestern cities an entire 
junior high was given an assignment 
by the principal of the school: “How 


the action of the —-——— Union has 
hurt my life.” The appalling thing 
was that not one cry was raised in 
protest by the teachers of the 900 stu- 
dents in this school. 

This was an area peopled largely 
by the children of labor, yet not one 
parent was known to have protested 
this prejudiced assignment. This 
thing is deadly. Parents have learned 
to expect their children to come from 
our schools condemning labor for all 
labor-management difficulties, ¢on- 
structing their interpretation from a 
biased press used in “current events.” 

Attitudes are built in the class- 
rooms day by day. The rights and 
privileges of monopoly, of Big Busi- 
ness, of the A.M.A. are rarely chal- 
lenged; the rights of labor to or- 
ganize for collective action are con- 
stantly attacked. Small wonder we 
are turning out blind followers of 
Big Business and “haters” of labor. 

This pattern follows through the 
industrial movies, field trips, the spe- 
cial projects—where the romance of 
corporate expansion is played up and 
the rising standard of living for work- 
ers is played down. The only con- 
sistent break, I ‘am proud to say, 
comes from the 60,000 teacher mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor who have learned from the 
brothers in the labor movement the 
philosophy of the rights of labor. 

Pick up (Continued on Page 31) 


Standard subjects aren’t the only things children learn in school. 
Too often, says Mr. Eklund, an anti-union prejudice is instilled 





The \ew Wage and four Law 








By J. ALBERT WOLL, JAMES A. GLENN and HERBERT S. THATCHER 
Legal Counsel for the American Federation of Labor 








OTHER important step in 

organized labor’s long 

fight to provide adequate 

wages and working condi- 
tions for working people was accom- 
plished in the passage of the new 
Wage and Hour Law which became 
effective on January 25. 

Although union efforts over the 
years have been directed primarily 
to securing improvements in wages 
through the process of collective bar- 
gaining, and although most of the ad- 
vances in that direction have come 
through that method, labor has ac- 
tively supported legislation when such 
action would serve to strengthen the 
collective bargaining process. 

It was, of course, as true in 1938 
when the first Wage and Hour Law 
was passed as it was in 1949 when 
the present law was enacted that in 
highly organized industries and oc- 
cupations wage levels achieved solely 
through collective bargaining were in 
excess, and sometimes far in excess, 
of minimums sought through wage 
legislation. 

Under such circumstances, the 
establishment of minimums, far from 
weakening the collective bargaining 
process, served to strengthen it in 
two ways: (1) by lending weight and 
persuasion to arguments that rates 
for the trained or skilled must in- 
crease in proportion to those achieved 
under legislation for the untrained, 
(2) by placing a firm floor under 
wage rates, thus protecting the union’s 
wage rates from the possible effects 
of a severe depression. 

Thus, while the immediate effect 
of the new law may be to cause an 
increase of an estimated $300,000,000 
in the national wage bill, it is cer- 
tain that many additional hundreds 
of millions will be forthcoming to 
those employes indirectly affected and 
that the process of collective bar- 
gaining will be given new impetus by 
virtue of the passage of the new law. 
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The Wage and Hour Law now in 
effect is a lengthy and extremely com- 
plicated measure. The extent of its 
new coverage, the various categories 
of the new exemptions, the methods 
of computing overtime, the problems 
involving employment of learners and 
many other features of the act cannot 
be discussed in great detail in this 
article. All that can be accomplished 
in a summary and analysis such as 
this is to point out the highlights of 
the new legislation and to indicate in 
general what to look for in its new 
application. 


General Coverage 


The act accomplishes three primary 
objectives. 

First, it establishes a minimum 
wage of 75 cents per hour in all in- 
dustries except those specifically ex- 
empted and in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 

Second, it provides that time and 
one-half shall be paid for overtime 
over 40 hours, and methods for com- 
puting such overtime are specified. 

Third, it provides a minimum wage 
of 16 years for general employment. 

The act is applicable regardless of 
the number of employes in a firm. It 
applies to both male and female em- 
ployes unless specifically exempt. It 
applies to home workers as well as 
factory workers. 

Since the entire legislation is predi- 
cated on the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution, the em- 
ployes must be engaged in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce or in any 
closely related process or occupation 
“directly essential” to the production 
of such goods. 

The words “directly essential,” used 
in the new act, will serve to lessen the 
old act’s coverage. Only the process 
of court interpretation will determine 
how many fewer employes are now 
covered, but it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 200,000 employes who 





used to be covered will now be elimin. 
ated by this definition. 


Exemptions 


The act attempts to exempt vari- 
ous categories and classes of em. 
ployes by specific language and def- 
nition. In some cases the employes 
are exempt from both the overtime 
and minimum wage provisions of the 
act, and others only from the overtime 
provisions. 

The following classes of employes 
are exempt from both the overtime 
and the minimum wage provisions of 
the act: 

(1) Employes employed in bona- 
fide executive, administrative, profes- 
sional or local retailing capacities. 

(2) Employes of local service 
establishments and of laundries or dry 
cleaners. 

(3) Employes employed in agri- 
culture. 

(4) Employes of non-profit irri- 
gation systems. 

(5) Employes within the area of 
production engaged in_ processing 
agricultural or horticultural products 
for markets, or making dairy prod- 
ucts. 

(6) Certain employes in the sea- 
food and fishing industries other than 
canning. 

(7) Employes engaged in forestry 
and logging operations of employers 
employing no more than twelve work- 
ers. This exemption covers only the 
woods operations, including trans 
portation of logs to the mill, but does 
not exempt sawmill employes or 
others employed in the processing of 
logs or forest products. 

(8) Employes of newspapers with 
local circulations of less than 4,000. 

(9) Employes of street, suburban 
or interurban streetcars or motor 
buses. 

(10) Switchboard operators o 
public telephone exchanges with not 
more than 750 stations. 

(11) Seamen. 

(12) Taxi drivers. 

(13) Newsboys. 
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Learners 

The act permits exceptions from 
the minimum rate of 75 cents per 
hour in the case of “learners,” ap- 
prentices, messengers and _handi- 
capped workers. Such exceptions can 
be obtained only under a special cer- 
tificate issued by the administrator 
of the law or, in the case of disabled 
veterans, by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

There has been a lot of confusion 
over what is meant by a rate for 
“learners.” 

The only workers for whom an 
employer can ask a “learner” rate 
below 75 cents per hour are workers 
actually being trained for a specific 
skilled job. Unskilled occupations 
cannot qualify for learner rates. 

Any employer making an official 
request for learner rates is required 
to post a notice to this effect so that 
his employes, if they wish, may ex- 
press their views on his application. 

Because the old regulations were 
geared to the 40-cent minimum rate, 
the Department of Labor has 
thoroughly revised its rules regard- 
ing the employment of learners. For 
a number of industries there are spe- 
cial regulations stating the condi- 
tions under which learners can be 
employed at rates less than 75 cents 
per hour. Employers in other indus- 
tries, however, can employ learners 
at sub-minimum rates, provided the 
Department of Labor first approves 
the employer’s individual application. 

Union officials need to be alert to 
make certain that these learner regu- 
lations are observed. There is no 
reason why employers should be al- 
lowed to evade the requirements of 
the 75-cent minimum by employing 
as “learners” workers who are al- 
ready qualified to perform their jobs. 


The following categories are ex- 
empt only from the overtime pro- 
visions of the new law: 

(1) Employes of air carriers and 
pipelines and certain employes of 
railroads and motor carriers subject 
to regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

(2) Certain employes engaged in 
the first processing of milk into dairy 
products, in ginning and processing 
of cotton and cottonseed, and in the 
processing of sugar beets, sugar-beet 
molasses, sugar cane or maple sap 
into sugar (but not refined sugar) or 
syrup 

(3) Outside buyers of poultry, 
eggs and milk. 
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(4) Employes engaged in can- 
ning fish or seafood. 

(5) Employes engaged in the 
first processing, canning or packing 
of seasonal fruits and vegetables or 
certain other agricultural commodi- 
ties, or in handling, slaughtering or 
dressing poultry or livestock, are ex- 
empt from the overtime provisions of 
the act for a total of not more than 
14 workweeks in any calendar year. 

(6) Employes in industries of a 
seasonal nature, as specifically found 
by the administrator, are partially 
exempt from the overtime provisions 
only up to 12 hours in a day and 
for 56 hours in a workweek, but only 
for periods not exceeding 14 work- 
weeks in any calendar year. 

(7) Employes working under 
either a guaranteed annual employ- 
ment agreement or under an agree- 
ment limiting hours of work in any 
26-week period. Such agreements, if 
made in bonafide collective bargain- 
ing with bonafide unions, are exempt 
from the overtime provisions of the 
act. 

The new act includes a few cate- 
gories of employes who were not in- 
cluded under the old act. These are 
as follows: 

(1) Employes of importers. 

(2) Employes of airlines. 

(3) Employes engaged in can- 
ning fish. 


(4) Various categories of minors. 


Overtime Pay 


The new act attempts to clarify and 
specify how to compute overtime pay 
on the basis of the regular rate. The 
term “regular rate” has been defined 
as follows: 

Section 7(d)—The “regular rate” at 
which an employe is employed shall be 
deemed to include all remuneration for 
employment paid to, or on behalf of, the 
employe * * *. 

But it shall not be deemed to in- 
clude different types of premiums 

that are described in the same sec- 
tion. 

These excluded premiums are as 
follows: 

(1) Gifts, including Christmas 
bonuses. 

(2) Idle-time payments. 

(3) Reimbursements for expenses. 


(4) Discretionary, 
bonuses. 

(5) Profit-sharing and 
plan payments. 

(6) Radio and television talent 
fees. 

(7) Welfare plan contributions. 

(8) Premium pay for daily or 
weekly overtime hours. 

(9) Premium pay for 150 per cent 
for Saturday, Sunday, holiday, days 
of rest, sixth- or seventh-day work. 

(10) Premium pay of 150 per cent 
for work outside of regular 8-hour 
days or 40-hour weeks. 

Overtime payments must be at the 
rate of not less than one and one-hal{ 
times the regular rate. Alternate 
methods of computing overtime com- 
pensation are provided for employes 
employed at piece rates, for em- 
ployes worked under both hourly and 
piece rates, and for employes whose 
overtime compensation is based on an 
established rate substantially equiva- 
lent to their average hourly straight- 
time earnings. 

In a bulletin recently issued by the 
Wage and Hour Division of the U. S. 
Department of Labor there are listed 
various examples of how regular and 
overtime pay is:computed in various 
situations. Since these illustrations 
are very helpful, we shall reproduce 
them here. They follow: 


Example of Hourly Pay 
Basis of Computation 

“John A” is employed at $1.20 an 
hour and receives no other compen- 
sation for his services. That is his 
“regular rate” of pay, and he would 
receive 40 times that amount, or 
$48, for a week in which he worked 
40 hours. 

If he worked 45 hours in a week, 
he would be entitled to an additional 
$9 for the 5 overtime hours at the 
rate of $1.80 an hour (one and one- 
half times his “regular rate”), or a 
total of $57 for that week. 
Piecework Basis of 
Computation and Example 

For the employe who is employed 
on a piecework basis, the regular 
hourly rate of pay is computed for 
each work- (Continued on Page 28) 
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No Appeasement 


HE CRUCIAL fact that blocks world peace is the 
existence of an aggressive nation which at every im- 
portant turn in national events reiterates its “dogma” 
that capitalism and communism cannot exist together 
in the same world. This “dogma” ignores the fact that 


they did exist together until the U.S.S.R set out to ex- , 


ecute its plans for aggression after the Second World 
War. Looking back, we can clearly see that at every 
strategic phase of the war the conditions insisted on by 
the Kremlin were in accord with its blueprint for later 
aggression. 

The Communist political commissars accompanied 
the Russian army with the secret police as camp fol- 
lowers. Trained Communists moved in as the military 
lines moved west. The essential conquest took place 
before the West awakened to the implications of the 
Soviet possession of the Balkans. Likewise with Asia, 
where under secret terms of treaties we reversed pledges 
to our ally, China, while the U.S.S.R. made ready to 
move into North China and into the heartland of Asia. 

In a period of a few brief years, without formal war 
declaration but by strategy, trickery and invention of 
non-military methods of securing the fruits of military 
aggression, the U.S.S.R now dominates Eastern Europe 
to the Elbe, more than half of Asia, and has increased 
the number of people under Moscow’s rule from 200,- 
000,000 to 800,000,000. The Kremlin is poised now 
in Berlin, where weeks ago the Soviet agents announced 
a youth demonstration to-take over the former capital. 
The Communists have mobilized East German police 
forces and are said to have numbers of Asian divisions 
either in Prussia or Poland. The U.S.S.R. is also hover- 
ing over Southeast Asia in the hope of obtaining control 
of the almost unlimited resources of that region. Turkey 
and Iran are also in danger as well as the dissident Tito 
of Yugoslavia. 

We are in a serious situation which the diplomats of 
the democratic world failed to avert. Our own govern- 
ment and many of our people failed at first to under- 
stand Communist purposes and methods. 

There is yet time to prevent the Iron Curtain from 
shutting in if we move promptly and effectively. Many 
in the Soviet Union and in Eastern Europe do not have 
the faintest idea of what democracy is or what it means. 


But evidence of resistant groups still fighting against 
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arbitrary tyranny, still trying to have a decent life 
proves that human detestation. of tyranny has not been 
killed. The frequent purges in the U.S.S.R. and con. 
trolled areas, wiping out all who have liberal tendencies 
and who do not servilely follow each new twist of the 
Politburo, indicate that the Kremlin seeks security at 
home for some new aggression. 

The American Federation of Labor is one organ- 
ization that has never trusted the Kremlin. We were long 
a voice in the wilderness, calling for an international 
trade union federation free from Stalin’s orders. At 
last such an organization has been established. The 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions is 
now ready to function. It will be ably supported by 
the International Transport Workers Federation, the 
heroic organization which rescued workers in Axis ter- 
ritory from Hitler’s fury during the war and furnished 
aid to free trade unions and to the resistance movements 
in many countries. This is the organization that will 
rally freedom-loving seamen and longshoremen to land 
defense equipment in Europe under the North Atlantic 
Treaty. These two great organizations of free labor 
should have the active support of our government. 

But this is not enough. All organized groups of demo- 
cratic citizens in this and other countries should band 
together to get aid to the underground forces courage- 
ously fighting the cause of democracy for us. Em- 
ployers, technicians, professional groups, religious or- 
ganizations should make their contributions early and 
work steadily for the cause of liberty until totalitarian 
despotism is defeated. 

This is not an easy undertaking. It will require 
sacrifice and devotion to carry it through, but each 
age develops those to do its distinctive work. Every 
segment of society should assume its responsibility for 
winning the cold war which the Communists initiated 
and are directing at our whole nation. 

We have many citizens who are familiar with for- 
eign countries and can serve our nation and the cause 
of human liberty by helping to organize and maintain 


resistance in the nations grabbed by Stalin. These re 


sistance groups would provide the best possible intelli- 


gence sources to guide all our efforts in the cold war. 
This is one contribution all groups and all exiles can 


make for achieving lasting peace. 
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New Jobs Needed Each Year 


ROWING unemployment calls attention to a fact our 
economy—management and workers—needs to keep 
constantly in mind. A million new job each year 

are necessary to provide work for those able and willing 
to work. This number of new jobs would take care of 
those displaced by technical progress and of the normal 
increase in population. 

For more than two years unemployment has been 


moving upward and the number of communities in 
which unemployment is high has been increasing. While 
business is good and making high profits, the big in- 


vestment for reconversion and expansion for peace- 
time production and the big orders to overcome scar- 
cities in this country and in Europe are a thing of the 
past. Now the labor force is following normal fluctua- 
tions. Apparently the economy has stabilized, but at 
a lower employment level than in 1948. 

If we permit stabilization at this level of employment 
and national income, we shall intensify the scramble 
for jobs, condemn steadily growing numbers to no in- 
come and make it increasingly difficult for our nation 
to meet its obligations. This is a typical and normal 
problem with which free enterprise in various com- 
munities must now cope. Free enterprise can deal with 
it as it has dealt with problems since Colonial days— 
by community cooperation. 

By reverting to early cooperative undertakings in 
the common interest, representatives of various local 
groups can discover projects emerging out of group 
discussion. Past accomplishments of free enterprise 
have been so convincing we need to be constantly alert 
for new opportunities. This is an important problem 
not only for us but for the many nations dependent 
on us. 

Community committees have been started in a number 
of cities where unemployment is highest. In some 
cases trade unionists have taken the initiative in tack- 
ling the problem. 
should discuss with other organized groups local un- 


Central labor unions everywhere 


employment and how new jobs can be provided. 

If each central labor union will set up a committee 
fo get and study the facts on employment and un- 
employment in its own locality and, when the figures 
indicate the need, join in establishing a community 
committee to do something about it, it would be a 
constructive move toward helping to solve the com- 
munity’s employment problems. 

Such local moves should be supplemented by the 
government’s removal of hindrances to business ex- 
pansion such as the wartime excise taxes which are 
still in effect. We realize that the government has heavy 
obligations, such as national defense and assistance to 
our allies, but high-level employment and national in- 
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come are the surest source of revenue for all. Com- 
munity action on unemployment is a necessary step to 


that end. 


A Lasting Monument 


N MARCH 24 and 25 the American Federation of 
Labor completed the last link in its plans to honor 
the founder of the American Federation of Labor, 

Samuel Gompers, by initiating a nationwide organiz- 
ing campaign in coordination with A. F. of L. organizers. 

These regional and field agents who came together in 
Washington with the determination to achieve success 
are an impressive group of strong, able, resourceful 
workers. They range from young men to experienced 
veterans. For the first time since the war our organ- 
izers had an opportunity to talk over common problems 
and methods of dealing with problems, and to renew 
the ties of fraternity and strengthen the spiritual bond 
that makes for solidarity. 

In recent years the rapid membership increase has 
caused a wide discrepancy between dues-paying mem- 
bers and practicing members—members who under- 
stand trade union principles and their application to 
problems. Practicing trade unionists know that a union 
means joining together for common purposes and pro- 
tection and that chances of greatest success are de- 
pendent on the weakest link. 

Some of these weak links are unions that seek to 
take over other unions instead of organizing the un- 
organized, disregard of the rightful jurisdictions of 
other unions, adoption of policies and programs with- 
out full realization that they become interwoven into 
a structure that constitutes the union’s reputation for 
responsible and constructive operation with sustained 
gains for the members. 

The union stands for the welfare of the group. Who- 
ever perverts that purpose does damage to all. The 
basic principles of trade unionism should be taught 
to each new member added during this 1950 organiz- 
ing campaign so that there shall be a revival of the 
understanding, the willingness to sacrifice and the spiri- 
tual impetus which motivated the work of our founders. 

As we move into this major campaign let us make 
sure that each person brought into the trade union 
family has instilled into him a genuine understand- 
ing of what a union is, what its policies are and what 
these policies mean. 

Let us again make the trade union the basic fact in 
the lives of wage-earners. Let us also make sure that 
this ca™jaign is not permitted to die at the end of this 
year. Each year about 600,000 new members join the 
labor force of the country. These new workers should 
be welcomed into membership and helped to find in 
the union the instrumentality through which they can 
achieve and enjoy higher standards of life and living. 
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U.S. Health insuran: 





Net all doctors go along with the American Medical 
Association in its boomeranging high-pressure propaganda 
campaign te block federal health insurance. The author 
of this artiele disagrees emphatically with the A.M.A.’s 
heartless and foolish stand. Dr. McCoy, a practicing 
physician at Bad Axe, Michigan, tells in this article why 
the health insurance program should be adopted. Read 
what he has te say and, after you have read the article, 
we suggest that you give your friends and neighbors a 
chance to read it, too. Dr. MeCoy lays it right on the line. 





HE American Medical Associa- 

tion, at enormous cost, has bom- 

barded the American public with 
a flag-waving, red, white and blue 
propaganda leaflet “explaining” the 
proposed federal health insurance leg- 
islation. 

Every member of the A.M.A. was 
assessed $25 in order that one of the 
nation’s top publicity agencies might 
be employed to frighten the American 
public by untruthfully calling the pro- 
posed legislation socialism, statism 
and paternalism. 

Often in the heat of argument or in 
criticizing another’s belief, the words 
“paternalism” and “statism” are too 
indiscriminately used and the users 
forget or lose sight of exactly the 
form of government we have in these 
United States. 

The government is composed of 
men like ourselves whom the major- 
ity of us elect to govern us, and it 
is always within our power to change 
the political complexion of our na- 
tional government every two years if 
we so choose. Far, far more danger- 
ous to the welfare of our country 
than statism or paternalism is our 
apathy toward our duties as citizens. 

It is everyone’s duty to be actively 
inquisitive and interested in govern- 
ment; and it is our sacred privilege 
as well as our duty and obligation fo 
cast our ballot at every opportunity. 
The more active and interested we 
as a people become in government, 
the better will be our government 
and the safer will be our liberties. 

I firmly believe in the system of 
free enterprise and our capitalistic 
way of life, but in a complex nation 
the size of ours, government simply 
must take over the education and 
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By IRA DEAN 


health of our people to a greater ex- 
tent in the future. 

If the handling of atomic energy 
is too complex and too big for private 
industry, certainly the health and ed- 
ucation of our people are too great 
and pressing a problem to be allowed 
to drift much longer. There can be 
no solution but more and more gov- 
ernment aid and control. After all, 
isn’t good government “one for all 
and all for one”? But let’s get back 
to federal health insurance. 


Over 300,000 of our people— 
men, women and children—will die 
this year because they cannot afford 
medical care. That isn’t all the sad 
truth. This year, too, America will 
lose 4,300,000 man-years of work be- 
cause of bad health. And this year, 
too, $27,000,000,000 in national 
wealth will be lost—lost because of 
sickness and disability. 

On the basis of Selective Service 
experience, at least 40 per cent of our 
men of military age—between 8,000,- 
000 and 9,000,000 men—are unfit 
for military duty. On any one day 
at least 7,000,000 people in the United 
States suffer some illness. As many 
as 23,000,000 persons have a chronic 
or disabling disease. Sickness and 
accidents cost the nation at least $8,- 
000,000,000 a year. 


O UR health services and facilities 


are wholly inadequate. Forty 
per cent of our counties do not have 
even one full-time local public health 
officer. Hospitals are needed. Areas 
of our country with an aggregate 
population of 15,000,000 people do 
not have a single recognized general 
hospital. Shortages of doctors, 
nurses, dentists, psychiatrists and 
other trained health personnel are so 
great that many persons are forced 
to forego medical care. In 1944, 553 
counties had less than one active 
physician per 3,000 population—the 
danger line. And numerous counties 
had no active doctor at all. 
If we had adequate services avail- 
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able’ for mothers and children, we 
could prevent at least half of the 
deaths of mothers who die in child- 
birth and one-third of the deaths of 
the young babies. Our state health 
agencies have on their waiting lists 
thousands of crippled children who 
require and cannot get proper atten- 
tion because of the lack of facilities 
and personnel, and over 500,000 chil- 
dren with rheumatic fever fail to re- 
ceive good medical care. 

Staggering statistics, aren’t they? 
But more shocking is the simple fact 
that we have the knowledge to pre- 
vent these needless deaths and this 
tragic waste. We have the highly 
«rained personnel capable of applying 
that knowledge. The one essential 
ingredient lacking is the assurance 
that people needing that knowledge 
can have it when they need it. 

But before we project the solution, 
let’s look more searchingly at the 
problem. Can the average American 
family pay for modern medical care? 
Can you? 

At least two out of every three 
Americans — that means 97,000,000 
people—cannot, and this figure comes 
straight from the American Medical 
Association’s Bureau of Medical Eco- 
nomics. If your family has an an 
nual income of $5000 or less per 
year, you are in this group. You 
cannot afford adequate medical care. 

Most Americans avoid seeking 
prompt medical attention at the first 
sign of complaint. They tend to put 
off going to the doctor in the hope 
that the pain or illness will right 
itself. They delay mainly because of 
fear of medical costs. 

Such delay is often serious and 
sometimes fatal, as in tuberculosis 
and cancer. We doctors know that 
30 per cent of cancer is curable if 
caught in its very early stages. We 
know that the disabling effects of 
many other chronic diseases can » 
halted or even prevented entirely, if 
caught in time. 

There is an endless amount of data 
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to prove that the relation between 
money and life—between wealth and 
health—is direct and deadly. 

The problem, from which we can 
no longer run, is simply this: How 
can we remove this major economic 
barrier which blocks better health for 
the nation and assure everyone who 
needs it adequate medical care re- 
gardless of economic status? 

The democratic solution is national 
health insurance. By broadening the 
scope of our compulsory social secur- 
ity program to include a system of 
national health insurance, by utiliz- 
ing the proven, successful method of 
payroll deductions to which employ- 
ers and employes would contribute 
equal shares—the costs of physicians 
and hospital care could be prepaid, 
guaranteeing both av alee of care 
to all who flied it and a ite pay- 
ment to doctors, hospital ae others 
who supply the services; \ 

For a long time the American Med- 
ical Association fought even voluntary 
health insurance plans. It still fights 
them today unless it can control\them. 
lt supports voluntary, health insurance 
today in a frenzied tear-guard action 
to head off national health insurance. 
The A.M.A. has long been several 
steps behind the march of events and 
the needs of the American people. 

Voluntary health insurance plans, 
while often excellent in the limited 
spheres in which most of them oper- 
ate, cannot and will not be able to do 
the necessary job because: 

(1) Benefits are inadequate’ The 
plans which provide anything ap- 
proximating comprehensive insurance 
protection reach relatively few per- 
sons—actually less than 3 per cent 
of the population—because they have 
been held back by the opposition of 
medical societies. The plans spon- 
sored by medical societies provide 
only vi ry limited services. 

(2) Voluntary plans have no slid- 
ing scales of payments to match in- 
comes. They charge a flat rate, usual- 
ly high. for limited benefits that cover 
only a iraction of the population. It 
is hardly likely that they could 
broade:, their benefits without pricing 
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themselves out of reach of aie 
present subscribers. 

(3) Many of them offer only ¢ash 
payments instead of actual medical 
services, and these payments cover 
only part of the 

é the smallest-cover- 
need is gréatest——in 
rural areas/and among lower income 
groups. /\ 
cokrinvous smokescreen has 
A bebn laid down by special inter- 
ests to'befog the public’s mind on 
what national health insurance is and 
what it would’ mean té the doctor 
and the patient. ; 

Proponents of national ‘health in- 
surance cherish the freedom and in- 
timacy of the doctor-patient relation- 
ship as much as our diehard oppo- 
nents. Patients, as now, would select 
their own doctors; doctors, as now, 
would accept or reject patients. Na- 
tional health insurance is just a 
method of paying for medical care. 

The only change proposed by advo- 
cates of national health insurance is 
that. instead of the patient paying 


when and if he has money available, 
the doctor or the hospital of his 
choice would be paid by the insur- 
ance system at a rate and by a method 
to which the doctor had agreed. 

Those who support national health 
insurance are keenly aware that our 
nation has fewer physicians and hos- 
pital beds than we need, and these 
so poorly distributed that in some 
rural counties there are no resident 
physicians at all and little or no 
hospitalization accessible. 

Nevertheless, it is unrealistic to 
argue that national health insurance 
should be delayed for the years re- 
quired to train many more doctors 
and build many more hospitals. The 
supply of medical personnel and facil- 
ities will expand only when, through 
insurance, the money to pay for them 
is guaranteed. This demand depends 
on families’ purchasing power for 
medical care. This is the simple 
principle of supply and demand 
which operates throughout our econ- 
omy. 

Opponents claim that national 
health insurance will cost too much, 
that national expenditure for medical 
and health services would be greater 
under this plan and that administra- 
tive costs would be excessive. 

The first answer to this objection 
is that the nation needs to spend more 
for health. Too many of us have 


SLAVE LABOR 
IN RUSSIA 


Russia under Communist rule is a country that practices 


human slavery on a colossal scale. 


The American Federation of 


Labor book, “Slave Labor in Russia,” presents voluminous proof 


that Soviet Russia is a slave state. 


The facts are shocking, but 


you owe it to yourself to know these facts—to know why 
American labor, as represented by the American Federation of 
Labor, never has compromised and never will compromise with 
the abhorrent teachings and savage practices of the Communists. 


Send $2 today for your copy of “Slave Labor in Russia.” 
Simply mail your order with check, postal note or money 
order to American Federation of Labor, Washington 1, D. C. 





been doing without for too long. 
Moreover, a large part of the expen- 
ditures under national health insur- 
ance would not be new or added 
expenditures. Money now expended 
in direct payments for medical care 
by sick persons would be distributed 
under the plan in small, regular pay- 
ments from all people. Consequently, 
the costs of sickness—ordinarily con- 
centrated upon a small part of the 
population in any given year—would 
be spread over the whole year and 
over all the people. 

As for administrative costs, it is 
worth noting that expenses of volun- 
tary, non-profit plans run to 12 per 
cent or more in comparison with the 
premiums collected. An important 
part of these administrative expenses 
is the cost of soliciting and retaining 
members, a task that would be elim- 
inated by national health insurance. 

Many other costs would also be 
eliminated by national health insur- 
ance. It is interesting to note that the 
Blue Cross of Michigan has approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 policyholders, or 
subscribers, as they choose to call the 
people who are buying Blue Cross 
insurance. From January 1 until 
June 30, 1949, the Blue Cross of 
Michigan. had a total earned income 
of $12,399,566. But during that same 
period of time its operating expense 
was $1,135,477. In that $1,135,477 
are some interesting items of expense 
—$711,990 was paid out in salaries, 
$47,547 was paid out in travel and 
other expenses, and $79,783 was paid 
out in “sundry” expenses (of which 
no explanation is made). 


ROM these few figures it is very 
Fricin that the administrative costs 
of the Michigan Blue Cross are tre- 
mendous in comparison to the amount 
of money collected from the policy- 


” 


holders. It is, however, a “non-profit 
corporation! 

A great many patrons who are 
using the Blue Cross learn to their 
sorrow its services are limited. This 
could be due to the huge expenses I 
have cited. 

As a result of the very cunning, 
insidious and extremely expensive 
propaganda campaign carried on by 
the medical lobby, the American Med- 
ical Association and its National Phy- 
sicians Committee, most people think 
that all doctors, or nearly all, un- 


qualifiedly follow the A.M.A. “party 
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line” in opposition to national health 
insurance. 

The dictatorial, undemocratic rule 
of the A.M.A.’s House of Delegates 
imposes its policies practically by fiat 
on a hapless and helpless member- 
ship. Serious disagreement by an 
individual doctor with the policies 
laid down by the House of Delegates 
or by his local medical society may 
result in unpleasant economic and 
professional consequences for that 
doctor. Few doctors dare risk these 
consequences. 

But opposition to A.M.A. reaction 
has been growing and has expressed 
itself in several organizations of doc- 
tors who are in favor of national 
health insurance and who say so 
openly. These organizations — the 
Committee of Physicians for the Im- 
provement of Medical Care, the Phy- 
sicians Forum and the Committee for 
the Nation’s Health, composed of both 
laymen and doctors—are becoming 
growing spearheads of opposition to 
the entrenched leaders of the A.M.A. 

The American Medical Association 
has been spoon-feeding the American 
people a terrific amount of propa- 
ganda against national health insur- 
ance; but I can cite the bill itself 
and tell you as well as anyone just 
what it is and what it will do for you. 

(1) It would make available to 
you and all other employed and self- 
employed persons (with few excep- 
tions) all the care you need from 
physicians, both family doctors and 
specialists, hospital, laboratory and 
X-ray services, unusually expensive 
medicines, eyeglasses and appliances, 
and dental care and home nursing to 
a limited degree. 

(2) It would also cover the de- 
pendent members of your family. 

(3) You would be free to choose 
your own doctor, hospital, etc., and 
to change your selection. Actually, 
countless individuals would have 
greater freedom of choice than they 
have now because the prepaid plan 
of health insurance would help as- 
sure a better supply of physicians in 
many areas where there are not now 
enough doctors, and because the pre- 
payment plan would enable millions 
who cannot now pay to have the 
services of a doctor of their choice 
for the first time. 

(4) Your doctor’s professional 
freedom would be fully protected. He 
would not become a government em- 


ploye. 
tioner, free to accept or reject pa- 
tients, to locate wherever he wishes, 
to participate in, or stay outside, the 
insurance plan. He would be paid by 
the insurance funds in amounts and 
methods which he or his own repre. 
sentatives would negotiate. 

(5) It would cost you 11% per 
cent of your earnings (up to $4800 of 
income). Your employer would pay 
an equal amount. You would pay 3 
per cent (up to $4800) if you are 
self-employed. 

(6) If you are a member of a 
voluntary health insurance plan that 
meets minimum standards, this plan 
could continue to provide you with 
services and your premiums would 
be paid from the national insurance 
fund. 

(7) Health insurance would not 
be run from Washington. It would 
be managed by local areas under a 
plan adopted by each state. 


if view of the above-mentioned facts, 
it is almost impossible to under- 
stand the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s bitter opposition, especially 
when the A.M.A. House of Delegates 
in 1916 petitioned Congress to spread 
a universal health insurance over all 
the American people. This petition 
was recalled or withdrawn in 1920. 

Many of us fear the threat of com- 
munism. But do we all realize that 
the best way to combat the scourge 
of communism is to increase the op- 
portunities of the ordinary individ- 
ual? ‘ 

America is great enough and rich 
enough that we should have no slums. 
We should have equal opportunity in- 
sofar as public school education is 
concerned in this country for all our 
children, whatever their color or 
creed. All children have a right in 
this great country of ours to healthy 
and sound bodies, insofar as ou 
medical science can give it to them. 

These are not visionary ideals. We 
can and must find a way for their 
fulfillment. “He stands straight who 
stoops to help a child.” 


——_ 





WHAT ABOUT YOU? 


A good trade unionist must be a good citizen 
first. Good citizens vote in all elections. Bet 
you can’t vote unless you are registered. Are you 


REGISTERED? 
is 
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The Labor Party Won Again 


Trade Unionist Analyzes Recent British Elections 


By VICTOR FEATHER 


Assistant Secretary, British Trades Union Congress 


HE Tories had the biggest dis- 

appointment in the recent elec- 

tions in Britain. They did not 
win, and the more one examines the 
dection figures, the more obvious it 
is that the alleged swing away from 
Labor did not materialize. 

The 1945 Labor vote of 12,000,000 
was increased to over 13,000,000. The 
Conservatives also secured a higher 
vote than in the 1945 elections. That 
is true. But they did not attract sup- 
port away from that given to Labor 
candidates five years ago. 

Generally speaking, Labor strength- 
ened its vote in the industrial con- 
stituencies and maintained its support 
among the agricultural workers. 

The increase in the Conservative 
vote came from lower middle class 
and middle class communities, who 
turned out to vote in force. Mainly 
for this reason: The margin between 
the standard of living of manual 
workers and of those who consider 
themselves “middle class” is now not 
80 pronounced as it used to be. 

Before the war the dweller in the 
city suburb could usually employ a 
low-paid domestic worker who “lived 
in.” He could afford to run a car. 
Now, because of full employment, the 
domestic worker has found a better 
job in a factory. The car isn’t avail- 
able because of Britain’s need to build 
up her exports. 

The Tories claim their increased 
support at the polls was a “revolt” 
against nationalization and a blow for 
the restoration of a “free” economy. 
The brutal fact is that the Tory up- 
surge derived little from high princi- 
ples but much from considerations of 
narrow and short-term self-interest. 
The Tory vote was swollen by at least 
1,000,000 voters who were resentful 
of minor personal grievances of one 
kind or another. 

It is difficult to compare 1950 re- 
sults with 1945 because of changes 
which were made in constituency 
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boundaries at this election. Of a total 
of 625 Parliamentary districts, only 
62 remained unaltered. 

These changes appear to have 
favored the Tories rather than Labor. 
Where Labor in 1945 won certain 
constituencies by a narrow margin 
and lost others decisively, this time 
Labor won some contests with heavier 
majorities and lost others by rel- 
atively few votes. There were 42 
constituencies this time where Labor 
won with a majority of over 20,000 
votes; there were only 10 such Con- 
servative victories. There were 135 
constituencies where Labor won with 
a majority of over 10,000 votes, but 
only 94 where the Tories had a 
similar lead. 

Labor in 1950 received more votes 
than any British political party had 
ever secured before. 

The expected failure of the Liberal 
Party was confirmed. The electoral 
organization of the Liberal Party 
was virtually non-existent up to a 
month before nomination day except 
in about .100 constituencies. It re- 
mained so. The methods adopted by 
the Liberal Party were almost in- 
credibly adolescent. As an electoral 
organization the Liberals are stone 
dead. 

The Communist campaign was a 
farce. Out of 100 candidates (all of 
whom lost), 97 polled less than the 
requisite one-eighth minimum of the 
total poll in their constituencies, and 
thus lost their individual deposits of 
£150 each. Of the remaining three, 
two saved their deposits by the skin 
of their teeth. 

The average vote of the Commu- 
nist candidates was 900, whereas the 
average electorate in each of their 
constituencies was 60,000. 

It was not only the Communists 
who failed. The four or five M.P. 
fellow travelers whom Labor had ex- 
pelled were overwhelmed by the offi- 
cial candidates of the Labor Party. 


Whatever else may be argued, at 
least two clear points have issued from 
the 1950 elections: (1) the British 
have no time for Communists and 
fellow travelers; (2) they have em- 
phasized their belief in two-party 
government. 

It is also clear that British voters 
dislike a position in which govern- 
ment may have such a measure of 
power and authority that it might be 
tempted to ignore the opposition. 
The margin now is too narrow; before 
the elections many people thought it 
too wide. 

It is not the function of an opposi- 
tion in British politics to oppose just 
for the sake of making difficulties. 
Any opposition party which set out 
deliberately to obstruct would suffer 
for it when it again sought votes. 

Therefore, despite its small ma- 
jority, the new Labor government will 
act like a government. It will carry 
the responsibility for governing Brit- 
ain as the majority party should. 

During the campaign the Tories 
promised easier taxation and at the 
same time increased expenditures on 
certain social services. But how they 
would have maintained revenue and 
avoided increased inflationary pres- 
sure was something they did not say. 

The political sympathies and senti- 
ments of some American economists 
may be with the Tories rather than 
Labor; but their economic souls must 
be comforted by the fact that it is 
Labor that will produce a budget and 
that this budget will have regard to 
Britain’s economic state today and the 
need to assist recovery and develop- 
ment. 

All the signs point to another gen- 
eral election in Britain soon. If the 
economic situation does not deterio- 
rate—and there is no particular rea- 
son why it should—the voters will 
make no mistake next time. They will 
give a decisive victory to Labor. 
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LEYS STAY FREE 


SURPATION by the military of 
functions which are essentially 
civilian is scored by the Metal 

Trades Department of the A. F. of L. 
in an outspoken article appearing in 
the Department’s monthly publica- 
tion, the Bulletin. 

The article reads in part as follows: 

“We agree that full and complete 
defense measures are necessary to pro- 
tect our nation, its people and our way 
of life. In accepting this premise, 
American people must never forget 
that our government is one of laws, 
one of representatives chosen by the 
people of the nation in free elections; 
a government responsive to the wish 
of the majority of the people, or as it 
has been so aptly expressed, ‘of, for 
and by the people.’ 

“Under such a form of government 
it is difficult to foresee any possibility 
of that government being challenged 
from within. 

“However, we assert that today 
there exists a challenge to the rights 
of civilians. This is evident in the 
gradual assumption by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the replacement of 
free labor by enlisted, military per- 
sonnel, 

“It is not difficult to envisage mili- 
tary dictatorship, with military per- 
sonnel under military control and 
conditions, carrying out every phase 
of defense operations, including those 
civilian in character. 

“In the formation of our govern- 
ment it was never proposed that the 
military branches should be a law or 
body unto themselves. The Constitu- 
tion provides for a civilian com- 
mander-in-chief in the person of the 
President of the United States. This 
principle has been further carried out 
by the selection of civilians to be the 
chiefs of the various departments of 
defense. 

“This system has proved eminently 
satisfactory in the past. Perhaps not 
to those whose horizon is clouded 
with visions of an entire nation’s econ- 
omy and people being subjected to the 
efficiency, precision and obeisance of 
a marching army, but we must accept 
the fact that under civilian control we 
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as a nation have managed to get the 
job done for a century and three- 
quarters. 

“Comparison with the history of 
other nations of the world, who have 
moved from monarchies to pseudo- 
democracies to dictatorships, proves 
the wisdom of continuing civilian con- 
trol of all branches and agencies of 
our government, 

“But we must submit that with the 
complex, scientific, highly technical 
development of defense mechanisms, 
a temptation is offered to military ad- 
ministrators to bypass the civilian 
and to become an agency apart 
and free from the everyday, not-too- 
efficient-seeming administration of a 
real functioning democracy such as 
our own. ' 

“The nation expects its civilian ad- 
ministrators to protect it against any 
movement which might destroy or 
tend to destroy its essential civilian 
character. We want to believe that 
this basic cornerstone of our free- 
dom will be as zealously guarded in 


the future as it has been in the past, 

“We believe the principle must be 
practiced, not on the basis of economy 
of operation in terms of dollars and 
cents, as is professed at the present 
time in the use of enlisted personnel 
and the discharge of civilians, but on 
the basis of the preservation of an 
ideal. 

“Billions of dollars have been spent 
in the past to preserve our democracy, 
Billions are being spent now. Billions 
will be spent in the future. Great sacri- 
fices have been made in devastating 


‘wars. We do, not propose to permit 


this most cherished possession of the 
people of our nation to be undermined 
and menaced under the guise of 
economy or ambition. 

“And we further submit that we 
have every right to expect that work 
traditionally performed by civilians 
will continue to be performed by 
them, and that any move away from 
traditional civilian administration in 
any branch of our government will be 


halted.” 


We Thrive in Toledo 


(Continued from Page 10) 


inhabitants are home owners who 
lend stability to the city and manifest 
a keen interest in the affairs of this 
metropolitan industrial center. 

The Toledo membership of the 
American Federation of Labor is fully 
cognizant of its responsibilities and 
obligations. The A. F. of L. mem- 
bers in Toledo are aware of the ever- 
increasing part labor must play in 
the decisions made by our elected 
legislators on every level. 

As in the past, Toledo labor will 
not be found wanting in carrying out 
the purposes and programs of the 
American Federation of Labor as 
enunciated by President Green and 
the Executive Council of the greatest 
democratic labor movement in the 
history of the world. 

Toledo’s trade unionists are eager 
to cooperate in the fullest possible 


measure with all groups who are moti- 
vated by a sincere desire to carry out 
the policies of a free and democratic 
people, whether it be at the bargain 
ing table or in the halls of Congress. 

The union members of Toledo are 
equally eager to forestall any recur 
rence of worker exploitation, whether 
such attempted exploitation emanates 
from the employer, from the politician 
or from the devious propagandists of 
an unfriendly nation. 

Toledo is a typical American city. 
Its people believe in brotherhood. 
truth, freedom and justice and are 
strongly inclined to resist to the last 
ditch any violation—from whatever 
source—of the rights of any individ: 
ual. As a typical American «ity. 
Toledo Will continue to grow—indus 
trially, economically, socially, cul- 
turally and organizationally. 
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Co Get That Million! 


(Continued from Page 3) 


organizing assignment for any one 
year in the history of the A. F. of L.— 
but the organizers who took part in 
last month’s conference in Washing- 
ton left the city with a spirit of en- 
thusiasm and determination, with a 
feeling of confidence that the job can 
and will be done. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
George Meany, secretary-treasurer, 
delivered powerful addresses at the 
Washington conference. Excellent 
talks were also made by Harry E. 
OReilly, A. F. of L. director of 
organization, who has the job of co- 
ordinating the mammoth drive, and 
Joseph D. Keenan, director of La- 
bor’s League for Political Education. 

President Green told the assembled 
organizers that no more fitting trib- 
ute to the memory of Samuel Gompers 
can be paid in this centennial year 
than “to bring 1,000,000 new trade 
unionists into the House of Labor.” 

“Though the task is difficult, it is 
far from impossible,” Mr. Green de- 
clared. “We are counting on you.” 

The A. F. of L. president em- 
phasized that every branch of the 
Federation must cooperate if the goal 
is to be reached. He expressed con- 
fidence that this essential cooperation 
will be given to the full by all groups 
in the A. F. of L. family. 

“We must do everything in our 
power to extend to all of the unor- 
ganized workers of America the op- 
portunity of trade union member- 
ship,” Mr. Green said, “and to open 
their eyes to the fact that to be called 
a good trade unionist is the highest 
praise to which a free workingman 
can aspire. 

“We must organize the unorgan- 
ized and keep them organized by 
giving them service of such quality 
as to convince them of the reality 
of the benefits that flow from union 
membership. 

“The organizer in the field is the 
spine and sinew of the trade union 
movement. It is up to you to form 
the spearhead of this membership 
drive and to take labor’s message 
into every town and hamlet in Amer- 
ica, 


“Without your enthusiasm and 
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energy, we would have little hope of 
reaching our goal. Each of you should 
feel yourself individually responsible 
for the success of this vital under- 
taking. 

“Equally as important as alert and 
aggressive individual action is the re- 
quirement that cooperation be com- 
plete among the officers and members 
of the State Federations of Labor, 
the organizing staffs of affiliated na- 
tional and international unions and 
the organizing staff of the American 


Federation of Labor. Coordinated 


all-important activity for labor, said 
the A. F. of L. secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Meany pointed out that the 
success of organized labor’s political 
activity this year and in the years to 
come will depend to a large extent 
on what union organizing is done. 

“A great part of the success or 
failure of organized labor in the fu- 
ture is going to be decided on Cap- 
itol Hill and in the state legislatures,” 
he said. “We have the potential polit- 
ical power to defend ourselves. We 
must get the votes. The best guarantee 
that these votes will be cast on Elec- 
tion Day is to get the workers into 
unions.” 

The millions of low-income workers 
in the nation are expected to be very 


Harry OReilly (center), A. F. of L.’s dynamic organizing chief, 
at the Washington conference with two friends from Louisiana* 


action and absolute teamwork must 
be regarded as essential.” 

Secretary-Treasurer Meany, in his 
address to the conference, told the 
organizers that there are today 40,- 
000,000 unorganized workers who 
are losing $2 to $3 a day by not 
being union members. Anti-labor 
newspapers and columnists try to dis- 
courage union membership by talking 
about what it costs to belong to a 
union, Mr. Meany said, but they 
never say anything about what it 
costs to be a non-union worker. 

“It costs $2 to $3 a day—the 
difference in wages paid to non- 
union and union members,” he de- 
clared. 

Mr. Meany recalled that Gompers 
always placed the maximum emphasis 
upon organization. This is still the 


receptive to the cordial invitation ex- 
tended to them to join the American 
Federation of Labor during this year’s 
far-flung organizing campaign. 
More than one-third of the nation’s 
non-farm families receive less than 
$2000 a year. It takes a great deal 
more money than that for a city 
family to enjoy a decent standard of 
living at 1950 prices, but the non- 
union workers, who are most numer- 
ous in the under-$2000 group, cannot 
expect to raise their wages because 
they lack bargaining power. When 
workers are unorganized, the em- 
ployer naturally holds all the aces. 
The low-paid, unorganized work- 
ers of today have a better under- 
standing than ever before that they 


* At left, E. H. Williams of the Louisiana State 
Federation of Labor; at right, Robert L. Soule 
of the New Orleans Trades and Labor Council. 
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are being held back tragically by 
their failure to go union. Collective 
strength, which is essential if they 
are to bargain with their employers 
on anything like an equal basis, can 
be obtained only through union or- 
ganization. 

The A. F. of L. organizers now 
offer these exploited workers the key 
to the solution of their economic 
problems. 

The unorganized toilers can im- 
prove their lot by becoming members 


of A. F. of L. unions. If they will 
do so, not only will their own well- 
being be advanced but also that of 
the nation as a whole. Communism, 
which seeks to foster economic suffer- 
ing in the belief that human misery 
provides a good soil for totalitarian 
teachings, will be dealt another stag- 
gering blow. 

The circumstances are propitious 
for the success of the campaign 
launched in honor of the A. F. of L.’s 
founder. The unorganized worker 


can stop losing $2 to $3 every day 
as the result of his non-affiliation with 
the trade union movement. 

Will 1,000,000 such unorganized 
workers avail themselves in 1950 of 
the opportunity to start making eco. 
nomic progress? Will they grasp the 
key to a brighter future? Develop. 
ments in coming months will provide 
the answer. Among the seasoned 
organizers attending last month’s 
parley in Washington, the consensus 
was that the answer will be yes. 


Standing Behind the Porters 


By HALENA WILSON 


HE Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 

Porters is convinced that there 
can be no nobler accomplishment 
than that of helping a people to estab- 
lish a fuller and more satisfying way 
of life. Our auxiliary was designed 
primarily for this purpose. 

The past year revealed a number 
of advances for the brotherhood 
auxiliary, outstanding among them 
being far more cooperation and a 
wider acceptance of organizational 
responsibility. 

The auxiliary of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters is moving 
forward through the force of the in- 
tellectual growth of its members— 
slowly in some instances, owing to a 
number of circumstances; but the im- 
portant thing is that it is moving and 
in the right direction. 

The auxiliary is moving forward 
because those who have caught the 
real meaning of group action and of 
collective bargaining have learned 
that a labor organization is not just 
an organization in an ordinary sense 
but that it represents a way of life. 

To the truly enlightened, organiza- 
tion is not an end in itself, but it is 
rather @ very important means to an 
entirely different end. A labor or- 
ganization is a means through which 
underprivileged or minority persons 
safeguard and realize a more com- 
plete utilization of their capabilities 
and talents, whether skilled or un- 
skilled—talents that must be bartered 
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President, Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 


or sold in a highly competitive market. 

Labor organization is a means 
through which a husband or a father 
can be assured protection for his 
family and his home. Labor organ- 
ization is a means that guarantees a 
worker a fair exchange on his only 
possession, his labor. 


HIs and much more is what the 

brotherhood auxiliary is attempt- 
ing to impress upon its members, so 
that they may lend their moral and 
spiritual strength to the unending 
fight that is required to build a better 
life. 

Few things in life are possible with- 
out understanding. That is why man- 
kind was admonished to “get under- 
standing,” so that other things could 
be added. 

It is realized that if the brother- 
hood auxiliary is to carve a worth- 
while place for itself in the general 
struggle for group or racial freedom 
and security, it must understand the 
importance of its place and accept its 
obligations in the field of which it is 
a part. 

In looking to the past, the question 
should be: How far did the pullman 
porters and their families go without 
the aid of organization? In looking 
to the future, the question should be: 
How much farther can they go with 
an even stronger organization behind 
them? 

On the basis of the progress that 


has been made up to the present time, 
the never-ending thought should be: 
How can I combine my efforts with 
those of my fellow men for the mutual 
advancement of all? 

Greater progress for workers will 
be made when men and women realize 
more fully that there must exist in 
the minds of both loyalty, high ideals 
and an understanding strong enough 
to cause them to want to work to 
gether for the common good of all. 

Building the economic structure of 
a people is not for man alone or 
woman alone, but for both working 
earnestly and sincerely together. This 
is the ultimate goal, the outstanding 
objective and desire of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 





Are You Moving? 


Please report change of ad- 
dress direct to THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, allowing four 
weeks before change is to take 
effect. (Be sure to send your 
old address together with new 
address.) Copies that have been 
mailed to an old address will not 
be forwarded by the postoffice 
unless extra postage is sent to 
the postoffice by the subscriber. 
Avoid such expense and make 
sure of getting your magazine 
promptly by notifying us four 
weeks in advance, Please send 
your change of address to: 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


901 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 
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Historica 


ity of Independence 


and American Labor 


By JAMES M. MYLES 


Vice-President, Operative Plasterers and 
Cement Finishers International Association 


by Senator Francis J. Myers of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Congressman Bradley at that time 
appealed to President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor for 
support of this legislation. President 
Green, in appointing the present 
writer, said: 

Congressman Bradley needs our help. 
His bill is of vital concern to the mem- 
bership of the American Federation of 
Labor. Our ancestors in the American 
labor movement made possible these fine 
early American buildings and edifices for 
our forefathers of this great nation to 
assemble in convention and proclaim lib- 
erty throughout our land. 

Without this system of democracy the 
people of America could neither be safe 


pleaded for many years to enlist 
federal participation; finally, on Jan- 
uary 11, 1943, the Department of In- 
terior, National Park System, recog- 
nized the shrine of independence as 
a historical site, and on April 10, 
1943, made it part of the National 
Park System—although owned, main- 
tained and administered to this day 
by the city of Philadelphia. 

There were citizens in Philadelphia, 
including members of the American 


HILADELPHIA, the City of 

Independence, will witness next 

month. a gathering of representa- 
tives of organized labor and statesmen 
from all sections of our nation. 

More than 1,600 delegates of the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor will assemble in convention. 
The fifth great American Federation 
of Labor Union Industries Show will 
he held at Convention Hall (where the 
last two Presidents of the United 
States were selected). President Wil- 
liam Green will convene the A. F. of L. 
Executive Council. The executive 
boards of A. F. of L. departments and 
of many international unions will also 





be in session in Philadelphia. 

The leaders and representatives of 
American labor will be assembled 
within the shadows of that famous 
shrine of liberty, Independence Hall. 
There it was that our sacred docu- 
ments, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the 
United States, were drafted. 





nor happy. It therefore became the patri- 
otic duty of this Federation to assist in 
the recognition of our historical shrines 
and places for their preservation for all 
posterity. 

You were born in Philadelphia. You 
know its history. You will represent the 
A. F. of L. and put forth every effort in 
supporting legislation to preserve our cor- 
nerstone of democracy, and you will have 
all the help at my command. 


The Bradley-Myers bill was ap- 


Long before our independence was 

achieved, the Pennsylvania State 
House (now Independence Hall) 
started construction of this magnifi- 
cent building. Construction began in 
1732 and the building was completed 
in 1741, 
Twenty-four years ‘after the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the capital of the United States 
Was moved to the District of Colum- 
bia. Having no further use for the 
building, the state of Pennsylvania 
in 1816 sold Independence Hall, its 
‘tructures and adjacent land to the 
“ity of Philadelphia, and for 133 years 
the taxpayers of Philadelphia (of 
whom I am one) have maintained 
and preserved these famous historical 
shrines for all our people. 

The citv of Philadelphia and the 


Historica Society of Pennsylvania 


proved by the Seventy-ninth Congress 
and signed by President Truman. The 
President appointed the commission. 
And there it ended until the legislation 
was reintroduced in the Eightieth 
Congress on a bipartisan basis. All 
of the bills provided for the establish- 
ment of a Philadelphia National His- 
torical Park and authorized an ap- 
propriation of $4,435,000 to carry out 
the purposes of the measures. From 
the date of introduction, January 20, 
1948, the legislation remained in 
camphor in both houses until the 
House Committee on Public Lands 
and Buildings decided to hold hear- 
ings from March 1 to 3 and again on 
April 5 and 21, 1948, to consider the 
bills. The National Historical Park 
Commission then reported, and at the 
conclusion the chairman said: 


In the past I have visited Versailles, 
where surrounding grounds and fountain 


MR. MYLES 


Federation of Labor, who realized 
that the recognition of our national 
shrines in no way afforded protection 
to our historical buildings against old 
dilapidated, firetrap structures. De- 
termined to eliminate these dangers 
and secure further federal participa- 
tion, former Congressman Michael J. 
Bradley of Philadelphia introduced 
into the Seventy-ninth Congress a bill 
providing for the appointment of a 
commission to survey an area that 
should be covered by a proposed Na- 
tional Historical Park and to make 
recommendations to Congress. A 
companion Senate bill was sponsored 
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Independence Hall, where our nation was born. 


Labor seeks removal of 


eyesores now surrounding the shrine and creation of a national park 


displays are beyond description. I visited 
the tomb of Napoleon. I also visited 

Westminster Abbey. 

When I returned a few weeks ago to 
America’s shrine, having visited it forty 
years before and in the meantime having 
observed what France, Britain and otlfer 
nations have done by architecture and 
landscaping to commemorate their his- 
tory, I felt ashamed. I returned to Wash- 
ington more convinced than ever that 
Congress should carry out the recommen- 
dations of this splendid Philadelphia Na- 
tional Park Shrine Commission by remov- 
ing eyesores surrounding the real cradle 
of liberty. 

On June 8, 1948, we succeeded in 
getting H.R. 5053 on the House cal- 
endar. It was removed by uninter- 
ested members of Congress, but we 
had it back on the calendar again on 
June 15. Just before the House and 
Senate adjourned for the national 
party conventions at Philadelphia, 
they approved the National Historical 
Park bill—but without making any 
appropriations. President Truman 
signed the bill on June 28, 1948 (I 
was presented with one of the pens 
he used to sign it), and the measure 
is now Public Law 795, Eightieth 
Congress. 

Well, here we had an act of Con- 
gress after 148 years for the Philadel- 
phia Independence National Histori- 
cal Park—but no funds to carry out 
its provisions. Our hopes were raised 
when the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congress received H.R. 3838, 
making appropriations for the De- 
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partment of Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950. Section 162 
of this bill provided for $500,000 for 
expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of Public Law 795 estab- 
lishing a National Historical Park at 
Philadelphia. 

This appropriation bill passed the 
House and went to the Senate. We 
were then confronted with the prob- 
lem of securing the full appropriation. 
Senator Myers took the initiative, sub- 
mitting his brief on June 7, 1949, 
before the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations and appealing for the 
full authorization of $4,435,000. On 
June 16, before the same committee, 
the writer submitted a brief for the 
A. F. of L. calling for the full appro- 
priation and covered with that state- 
ment every member of the committee. 
The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee recommended : 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act of June 28, 1948 
(Public Law 795) for establishing a Na- 
tional Historical Park in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, including printing and 
binding and expenditures authorized in 
Section 6 of said act, $500,000 to remain 
available until expended and, in addition, 
the Secretary is authorized to incur obli- 
gations and enter into contracts, not ex- 
ceeding a total of $3,935,000, for the ac- 


quisition of lands for purposes of the 
Independence National Historical Park. 


This' amendment covered the fuil 
authorized appropriation of $4,435,- 
000 originally authorized in Public 


Law 795. It was approved by the 
Senate and sent to the House. On 
September 22, 1949, I prepared in 
behalf of the A. F. of L. another brief 
and covered all the members of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 
The whole House concurred on Octo- 
ber 6 and the Senate again approved 
on October 7. President Truman 
approved on Octcber 12, 1949. The 
Secretary of the Interior subsequently 
appointed the eleven members of the 
Advisory Commission as provided for 
in the act. 

Public Law 795 will make it neces 
sary, in order to establish the Inde 
pendence National Historical Park in 
Philadelphia, to demolish about one 
square mile of obsolete unsightly 
structures, namely: | 

Bounded on the south by Walnut Street. 
to Manning Street, west side of Second 
Street, to the east side of Fifth Street, the 
site of the residence of Benjamin Frank 
lin, and related grounds, comprising 4 
proximately a 100 foot wide strip extend: 
ing southward from.: Market Street, 200 
feet between Third and Fourth Streets 
and certain land and buildings immedi: 
ately adjacent to Christ Church. 

The Secretary of ‘tHe Interior, followin 
consummation of oo with 4 
city of Philadelphia and Carpenters Hal 
Company, as prescribed in the act, § 
authorized to acquire by donation or W" 
donated funds or to acquire by — 
any property, real or personal, within 
described ateas of such Park, when in ™ 
opinion title to sufficient of the lands ane 
interests in lands within the areas 
be vested in the United States, etc. 
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There have been many laws passed 
by our Congress that carried a bag of 
tricks. In Public Law 795 it is the 
delaying clause for establishment of 
the Independence National Historical 
Park. It reads this way: 

Provided that the Park shall not be 
established until title to the First United 
States Bank property, the Merchants’ Ex- 
change property, the Bishop White House, 
the Dilworth-Todd-Moylan House and the 
site of the Franklin House, together with 
two-thirds of the remaining lands and 
interests in lands within the described 
areas, shall be vested in the United States. 
The greater part of the Independ- 

ence National Historical Park area 
has been condemned as a slum area. 
lf we of the American Federation of 
Labor fail to take steps to eliminate 
from Public Law 795 the above frus- 
trating provision during this Eighty- 
first Congress, it may be decades be- 
fore the Park gets under way. 

We of the American Federation of 
Labor, while visiting the shrine of 
independence and other | historical 
places in Philadelphia, may well be 
proud of the part we have taken in 
the enactment of this legislation which 
makes possible through our federal 
government this Independence Na- 
f tional Historical Park. Indeed, it is 
a great honor for labor to prove its 
devotion and interest in establishing, 
for all posterity, this legislation for 
our nation’s birthplace. 

Carpenters’ Hall is included in the 
Historical Park. Before the birth 
of our nation master carpenters in 
Philadelphia formed an organization 
known as the Carpenters’ Company of 
the City and County of Philadelphia. 
They invited to membership all mas- 
ters of subdivisions in building, in 
order to increase their stock of knowl- 
edge of building architecture, to 
search upon all manner of materials 
touching and concerning all work and 
workmen in building, so that the said 
work might be just, true and lawful, 
without any deceit or fraud whatso- 
ever, in building, and to assist families 
of sick or deceased members. The 
Carpenters’ Company built and occu- 
pied Carpenters’ Hall in 1771. It be- 
came a historic place when the First 
Continental Congress met there in 
1774. It was there that Patrick Henry 
arose on September 5, 1774, and said: 

“The distinctions between Virgini- 
ans, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers 
and New Englanders are no more. 
| am not a Virginian but an Ameri- 
can,” 


The building craftsmen at that time 
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also formed associatiuns. They, too, 
adopted rules to govern their mem- 
bers in the use of materials and work- 
manship, establishing fines for bad 
work. They provided laws to assist 
their members and families in sick: 
ness and death. They created a bond 
of fraternity and fidelity among the 
building craftsmen of America. They 
left their mark of craftsmanship on 
our early American homes, edifices 
and historical shrines. 

Many of our modern unions of 
building craftsmen stili maintain the 
original laws in respect to penalties 
for poor workmanship and assistance 
to the families of members in sickness 
and death, while at the same time they 
adhere to “the principles of unity 
which can elevate the conditions and 
render easy the accomplishment of 
good works, which are so much re- 
quired in creating confidence, gener- 
ating esteem and respect and for 
promoting harmony and good fellow- 
ship among men.” 


It was through these principles that 
the greatest labor organization in the 
world, the American Federation of 
Labor, was created. 


Visitors to Philadelphia have the 
opportunity to observe the parking 
lot and the hot dog stand at Seventh 
and Market Street. This is the site 
of the house where Thomas Jefferson 
lived and wrote the Declaration of 
Independence. The Eightieth Con- 
gress had no concern for that historic 
site. The area between Fifth and 
Sixth Streets, south side of Walnut 
Street, directly in rear of Independ- 
ence Hall, was also eliminated from 
the legislation, property owners ob- 
jecting to the removal of their build- 
ings. Nor were provisions made in 
the act to govern the height, architec- 
ture or design of buildings in the area 
or the nature of materials or work- 
manship, so that all work might be 
“just, true and lawful, without any 
deceit or fraud whatsoever,” on build- 
ings in the National Historical Park 
area. 


We of the American Federation of 
Labor are not finished with legislation 
for the Independence National His- 
torical Park. We see in the future 
the thirteen original states whose rep- 
resentatives signed the Declaration of 
Independence taking steps to honor 
the memory of their statesmen by 
erecting suitable structures in the 
Park area. We must see to it that 
the Thomas Jefferson site is included. 


Any attempt to retard the creation of 
the Park must be defeated. 

We take this opportunity to com- 
mend Senator Francis J. Myers of 
Pennsylvania, a staunch friend of 
labor, for his courageous determina- 
tion in prevailing upon Congress to 
approve Public Law 795 and the full 
appropriation. 

We commend another true friend 
of labor, Congressman Francis Walter 
of Pennsylvania, and all other true 
friends of labor in Congress who par- 
ticipated in the enactment of this 
important legislation. 

President William Green was most 
helpful in his untiring determination 
to win this victory in establishing 
Independence National Historical 
Park. His efforts cannot be measured 
in words. We are grateful to all 
members of the National Legislative 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor for their constant partici- 
pation. 

We shall be ever grateful to the 
President of the United States, Harry 
S. Truman, for making the act pos- 
sible. He is the first President in 149 
years to make possible a law for the 
preservation of the Independence Hall 
area. This law, we hope, will create 
in the near future a beauty and splen- 
dor worthy of the only shrine of inde- 
pendence left in the world. 


Frank Edwards Reports 
News of U.S. and World 


Frank Edwards (above), noted com- 
mentator, brings you the news nightly 
over the Mutual network. Listen to 
him regularly. And urge your friends 
to tune him in. Edwards gives you 
the unadulterated truth. Form the 
habit of listening to him regularly. 
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The New Wage and Hour Law 


(Continued from Page 15) 


week by dividing the total piecework 
earnings by the total number of 
hours worked for which such earn- 
ings were paid. 

For overtime work, the piece 
worker is entitled to be paid, in addi- 
tion to piecework earnings for the 
entire period, a sum equivalent to 
one-half of the regular hourly rate 
of pay multiplied by the number of 
hours worked in excess of 40 in the 
week, 

Example 

“Helen B” is paid on a piecework 
basis. In a week in which she works 
45 hours and her piecework earnings 
for these hours are $49.50, her regu- 
lar hourly rate of pay would be $1.10 
($49.50 divided by 45). But for 
the 5 hours of overtime work she 
would be entitled to additional pay 
of five times one-half her regular 
hourly rate of pay, or an additional 
$2.75, which would bring her total 
earnings for that overtime week to 
$52.25. 


Weekly or Monthly Pay Basis 
of Computation and Examples 
When a salary is paid for a speci- 
fied number of hours worked in a 
workweek, the regular hourly rate 
is the weekly salary (or monthly 
salary reduced to a weekly basis) 
divided by the specified weekly num- 
ber of hours. When a salary is paid 
for whatever number of hours is 
worked in the workweek, the weekly 
salary is divided by the number of 
hours actually worked each week to 
obtain the “regular rate” of pay. 


Example 

“Mary C” is paid $156 a month 
for a specified workweek of 40 
hours. Her equivalent weekly salary 
is $36—$156 multiplied by 12 
(months) divided by 52 (weeks)— 
and her regular hourly rate is 90 
cents ($36 divided by 40). 

In a workweek in which she works 
44 hours, she would be entitled to 
one and one-half times her hourly 
rate for the 4 overtime hours, or 
total pay of $41.40 for that week— 
$36 plus 4 hours at $1.35, or $5.40, 
additional. 

Example 

“Henry D,” whose hours fluctuate 

from week to week, is paid $50 for 
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a workweek of an unspecified num- 
ber of hours. One week he works 37 
hours, the next 46, etc. Therefore, 
his regular hourly rate of pay 
changes weekly (although it cannot 
lawfully go below the act’s minimum 
wage rate of 75 cents). In a week in 
which he works 50 hours, for in- 
stance, his regular hourly rate would 
be $1 ($50 divided by 50) and his 
total pay would be $55 (the first 
40 hours at $1 plus 10 hours at 
$1.50—or 50 hours at $1, plus 10 
hours at 50 cents. 


What the “Workweek” Is 


Under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, an employe’s workweek is a 
fixed and regularly recurring period 
of 168 hours—seven consecutive 24- 
hour periods. A workweek need not 
coincide with the calendar week—- 
it may begin on any day of the week 
and at any hour of the day. The 
beginning of an employe’s workweek 
may be changed if the change is in- 
tended to be permanent and not to 
evade the overtime provisions of the 
act. 


Child Labor Prohibitions 


The new act directly prohibits 
“oppressive child labor” in commerce 
or in the production of goods for 
commerce. Oppressive child labor is 
defined as the employment of children 
under 16, except children between 
14 and 16 in such non-mining and 
non-manufacturing occupations and 
under such conditions as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor will not 
interfere with schooling, health or 
well-being. 

Minors between 16 and 18 are pro- 
hibited from being employed in oc- 
cupations found by the Secretary of 
Labor to be particularly hazardous. 

The Secretary has found the fol- 
lowing occupations to be hazardous: 

(1) Employment in plants manu- 
facturing explosives. 

(2) Employment as motor vehicle 
driver or helper. 

(3) Employment 

(4) Employment 
sawmill occupations. 

(5) Employment in operation of 
power-driven woodworking machines. 

(6) Occupations involving expo- 
sure to radioactive substances. 


in coal mines. 
in logging or 





(7) Operation of elevators and 
other power-driven hoisting appa. 
ratus. 

The following minors are exempt 
from the child labor provisions of 
the act: 

(1) Children employed in agri. 
culture outside of school hours. 

(2) Children employed as actors 


or performers in motion picture, the. 
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ater, radio or television work. insura 

(3) Children under 16 employed other 
by their parents or guardians in non. ers in 
hazardous occupations. i C 
oo 

; ciates, 
Miscellaneous Provisions 

A two-year federal statute of lini- bIn Ca 
tations governs employes’ suits. The obtain 
1949 Portal-to-Portal Act provision in JB &45¢: 
this connection appears general other 
enough to cover actions which may the pa 
now be instituted by the administrator J S$ © 
for recovery of past due wages. Alame 

Employers are obliged to keep clear Jj Mateo 
records reflecting all data required to 
apply and enforce the law. Wilful J Local 
violations are punishable by a fine up J Sistants 
to $10,000 and, in the case of a second boosts 
violation, by imprisonment up to six hour ir 
months. Further, the Secretary of ing Pr 
Labor and the administrator may J Frankli 
obtain injunctions. 

The law forbids an employer to §§ Local | 
discharge or discriminate against an J ters, ha: 
employe because he has filed a com- § other b 
plaint or started a proceeding. All @ with th 
complaints are treated confidentially turing ( 
by the Wage and Hour Division. 

The act provides various methods The B 
for the recovery of’ unpaid minimum bargain 
or overtime wages. These are: Darling 

(1) The employe may bring a suit 
himself, in which case he can collet §} Worke, 






wages, plus an equal amount in liqui- 
dated damages, plus reasonable a 
torney’s fees and the cost of the suit 

(2) The administrator may @& 
range for the payment of back wages 
to employes. 

(3) The administrator may bring 
suit to recover back wages on behal 
of employes but only on the written 
request of an employe. In such ca 
liquidation damages are not collect 
ible. 

It is hoped that the foregoing analy- 
sis and summary will serve to poit 
up the things in the new law which 
must be watched. 

In any situation where application 
and benefits are in question, the 
regional offices of the Wage and Hout 
Division of the Department of 
should be consulted promptly. 
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Libou NEWS BRIEFS 


bLocal 138, Teamsters, New York, 
has gained a general wage increase, 
insurance and welfare benefits and 
other improvements for 1,000 work- 
ers in accords recently, reached with 
the Greater New York Wholesale 
Grocers Association, Krasdale Asso- 
ciates, Inc., and Bernice Foods, Inc. 


bin California the Painters Union has 
obtained a 1214-cent hourly wage in- 
crease, a health and hospital plan and 
other benefits in an agreement with 
the painting and decorating contrac- 
tors covering San Francisco and 
Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, San 
Mateo and Santa Clara Counties. 


bLocal 7, Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants, Milwaukee, has secured wage 
boosts ranging from 5 to 10 cents an 
hour in a contract with the Employ- 
ing Printers Association and the 
Franklin Association of Printers. 


bLocal 3146, Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters, has secured six paid holidays and 
other benefits in a contract signed 
with the Willett Furniture Manufac- 
turing Company, Louisville, Ky. 


'The Butcher Workmen have won 
bargaining rights at three plants of 
Darling and Company, Chicago. 


bLocals 3130 and 3135, United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
have gained hospitalization protection, 
a bonus plan and other benefits in 
negotiations with the Plywoods Plastic 
Corporation, Hampton, S. C. 


>Local 66, Laundry Workers, Boston, 
has won wage increases, five paid 
holidays and two weeks’ vacation 
with pay for 600 members employed 
by major laundries and linen sup- 
pliers in the Massachusetts capital. 


pbLocal 298, Chemical Workers, has 
secured increases in wage rates rang- 
ing upward to 15 cents an hour for 
members employed at the Public Serv- 
ice Company, Durham, N. C. 


bLocal 985, A. F. of L. Auto Workers. 
has been chosen by a vote of 3 to 1 
to represent workers at the Sprague- 
Sells Food Machinery and Chemical 
Company, Hoopeston, IIl. 


bLocal 128, Taxicab Drivers, has won 
pensions and other benefits in Pitts- 
burgh. This is a unit of the Teamsters. 


Locals 4, 60 and 96, Stove Mounters 
International Union, have obtained a 
wage increase, an insurance program 
and three-week vacations with pay 
for 20-year employes in negotiations 








Concerning an Unethical Paper 


Because of highly reprehensible 
practices in the solicitation of ad- 
vertising, including the completely 
unwarranted assertion to business 
firms that it is connected with the 
American Federation of Labor, 
the tabloid paper calling itself the 
Trade Union Courier is to be 
shunned completely henceforth by 
every loyal A. F. of L. affiliate. 

That directive has gone out to 
every corner of the nation in a 
letter signed by President William 
Green and formally authorized by 
the A. F. of L. Executive Council. 
It is the definite wish of the Exec- 
utive Council that every affiliated 
union, central body and State Fed- 
eration of Labor—and each officer 
and member thereof—will scrupu- 
lously refuse any aid or coopera- 
tion whatsoever to the Trade 
Union Courier. 

Innumerable complaints have 
been received about the false rep- 
resentations made by this publica- 
tion in its solicitation of advertis- 
ing by long-distance telephone. 
Deceitful and coercive statements 
by the Trade Union Courier’s ad- 
vertising solicitors have done seri- 
ous injury to the cause of labor. 
Therefore, the A. F. of L.’s Execu- 
tive Council emphatically “requests 
that our affiliated unions with- 
hold and discontinue giving aid 
or assistance to this publication.” 





Workers everywhere are attending L.L.P.E. meetings. This picture was taken at a Virginia meeting 
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The 1.L.6.W.U. Girls Get Their Exercise 


One of the fastest basketball aggregations in Tennessee this season was 
the team made up of employes of the Fashion Frock Company of Greene- 
ville. The young athletes belong to Local 514 of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers. Below, members of Local 22 participate in ‘slimnastics’ class. 
Recreational activities receive a good deal of attention in the I:L.G.W.U. 


with stove and porcelain enamel com- 
panies in the St. Louis, Mo., and 
Belleville, Ill., district. More than 
3,000 members of the union will 
benefit as a result of the paci. 


bLocal 199, Meat and Poultry Work- 
ers, an affiliate of the Butcher Work- 
men, has obtained an increase for 
the employes at the plant of Ralph 
and Paul Adams, Bridgeville, Del. 


PLocal 655, Retail Clerks, St. Louis. 
has procured wage increases ranging 
from $1.50 to $5 weekly in a renewal 
contract with the Kroger stores and 
the Ozark Paint stores. 


bLocal 23, Office Workers Interna 
tional Union, has won a $5 monthly 
wage increase for members employed 
at the Tacoma Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. 


>The Flint Glass Workers have s¢ 
cured a health and accident insurance 
program and other benefits for 1,500 
members employed by manufacturers. 


Local 193, Teamsters, has won wage 
boosts and other benefits in a new 
agreement reached with the Home 
Outfitting Company, Indianapolis. 
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pLocal 347 of the Chemical Workers 
has obtained a hospital and pension 
plan, paid holidays and other bene- 
fits in @ pact with the Carborundum 
Company, Vancouver, Wash. 


)Local 734, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, has secured a 
wage boost of $2.50 a week for more 
than 2,000 members employed as 
drivers by Chicago bakeries. 


bAn hourly increase of 121% cents 
has been won by 1,000 members of 
the Laborers and Hod Carriers in a 
settlement with the Building Trades 
Employers Association of Cleveland. 


bLocal 56, Butcher Workmen, has 
won a 5-cent hourly wage boost and 
other benefits in a contract recently 
entered into with the Bell and Evans 
poultry dressing plant, Camden, N. J. 


bAt the Barnard, Sumner and Put- 
nam Company, Worcester, Mass., the 
Retail Clerks have obtained a weekly 
wage boost amounting to $1.50. 


bLocal 89, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has won an 8-cent hour- 
ly wage raise under a new contract 
with 61 Louisville, Ky., firms. 








Mrs. Lillian Grow, a charter 
member of Local 214, Tobacco 
Workers International Union, is 
presented with a gold emblem in 
honor of her long service with the 
U.S. Tobacco Company. 

Mrs. Grow has been with the 
company for twenty-eight years. 
The presentation was made dur- 
ing a party at the plant in Rich- 
mond. The local union was es- 
tablished in 1938 and the popular 
Mrs. Grow has headed its shop 
committee from the very start. 











bLocal 1460, Retail Clerks, has gained 
a weekly wage increase amounting 
to $3 in a contract with the Retail 
Grocers Association, Gary, Ind. 


PLocal 26, Teamsters, has won an 
8-cent hourly wage increase and other 
benefits in new agreements with ten 
freight handlers of Danville, Ill. 


The School Problem 


(Continued from Page 13) 


a social science textbook from a 
junior or senior high school and flip 
to the section on Samuel Gompers. 
lt will rarely be more than half a 
page. Then turn to the story of U.S. 
Steel or the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Pages and pages. Attitudes are built 





in strange and subtle ways—and one 
of the first things we must do in the 
schools is provide textbooks which 
give proper emphasis to the rise of 
American labor. 

Another real breakdown, which is 
not obviously apparent to most, is 
the lack of labor data from a planned 
‘ource. At no level is there any 
planned presentation of data on work- 
Ng conditions, wage standards, griev- 
‘nee proccdures, protective legislation 
for workers. The Smith-Hughes Act 


and other acts train toward vocational 


but nothing and no one looks 
ward preparing people in the rela- 
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tional skills of working on the job. 

Labor extension service at the fed- 
eral level may help. In most cases, 
however, the need is for a flood of 
information prepared for assimilation 
by the vocational and the academic 
schools. 

The “company union” in teaching 
is the National Education Associa- 
tion. Both management and _ the 
worker belong to the N.E.A. This or- 
ganization consistently draws its pro- 
gram from the sources at every level 
which are at variance with the pro- 
gram of organized labor. 

Labor has never turned down peti- 
tions for help in the bettering of work- 
ing conditions and wages for teachers. 
To the large mass of the teachers, 
labor’s support is a constant source 
of strength. 

When anti-labor legislation comes 
up at the state level, the N.E.A. state 


PLocal 327, Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers, has obtained a health and 
welfare plan for all employes in an 
agreement negotiated with the Peoria, 
Ill., Restaurant Association. 


>The A. F. of L. Textile Workers have 
won pensions and other benefits in 
an agreement with the Goodyear Rub- 
ber Company’s Rockmart, Ga., plant. 


PLocal 978, A. F. of L. Auto Work- 
ers, has won a 5-cent hourly wage in- 
crease and other benefits in a first 
contract entered into with the Faries 


Lamp Works, Warrensburg, Ill. 


bLocal 9, Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers, has won wage boosts and a 
74-hour working day in a contract 
reached with the Commercial Mat 


and Plate Shops, Detroit, Mich. 


bLocal 360, Laundry Drivers, Milwau- 
kee, has secured an employe welfare 
fund providing health, life and acci- 
dent insurance for all members in a 
contract with the laundry owners. 


bLocal 372 of the Building Service 
Employes has won bargaining rights 
at six Chicago and Evanston, IIl.. 
outlets of the Wieboldt Stores. 


associations cannot be found—or are 
found in the anti-labor camp. At the 
national level, I am not aware that the 
N.E.A. has taken a stand for repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In too many of our teacher train- 
ing institutions, beginning teachers 
are warned not to affiliate with or- 
ganized labor. In at least three in- 
stances college placement agencies 
have blacklisted teachers who pro- 
fessed interest in teacher unions and 
the labor movement. 

These are the intangible crises in 
our public schools—a subtle anti- 
labor bias, lack of information of real 
value to the worker, and teachers tak- 
ing the ready support of organized 
labor and then undercutting labor at 
nearly every turn. 

There is, however, one bright spot 
on the horizon. That is the American 
Federation of Teachers, a responsible, 
growing, articulate part of the labor 
movement. We propose te see that 
somewhere in our American life the 
great and powerful functioning of or- 
ganized labor is fairly and adequately 
presented. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


President Truman—Men want to 
live together in peace. We have been 
making progress 
in working to- 
ward peace and 
freedom because 
we have been 
willing to make 
the investment 
that was neces- 
sary. It would 
be disastrous to 
change our policy and settle for half- 
way measures. It would be disastrous 
to lose or impair the understanding 
and support we have gained among 
the other democratic peoples. The 
kind of peace we seek cannot be won 
at a single stroke or by a single na- 
tion. Peace worthy of the name can 
be assured only by the combined ef- 
fort of many peoples willing to make 
sacrifices in the cause of freedom. 
The peoples of the world look to the 
United States for the leadership of 
this great crusade for peace. We have 
not taken up this task lightly, and we 
will not lay it down. 





Harry Lundeberg, president, Sea- 
farers International Union—The Am- 
erican seamen 
and the responsi- 
ble seamen’s un- 
ions are giving 
serious considera- 
tion to establish- 
ing an interna- 
tional boycott 
against the flags 
of any country 
used by American and foreign cor- 
porations and shipowners for the pur- 
pose of avoiding paying a living 
standard of wages and for the pur- 
pose of avoiding meeting their proper 
obligations. The amount of tonnage 
sailing under the Panamanian flag 
today is approximately 3,000,000 
tons, having grown in a few years 
from approximately 300,000 tons. 
There are many reasons why Ameri- 
can owners transfer their ships to 
Panamanian registry, but the chief 
reason is pure and simple chiseling 
by speculators and corporations who 
have no regard for their own country 
but who worship the dollar sign. 
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Hiding behind the false colors of 
Panama, American shipowners escape 
the paying of decent, living wages to 
the men who sail their ships. Pana- 
manian wages and working condi- 
tions are far below the American 
standard. From a national defense 
standpoint, the policy of allowing 
transfers of American ships to cheap 
flag countries is indeed dangerous. 
The Seafarers International Union 
urgently requests adequate steps by 
Congress to stop the transfer of any 
more American tonnage to the Pana- 
manian or any other foreign flag. 


James L. McDevitt, president, Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor—With 
the right of free- 
dom of the press 
goes a very defi- 
nite responsibil- 
ity. Labor does 
not ask that the 
press champion 
our cause unless 
it conscientiously 
feels that there is 
justification for our position. We do 
ask that the press give the facts on 
both sides of the issue and let the 
readers judge for themselves. We have 
no fear at any time of truthful report- 
ing. We welcome it at all times. Some 
papers have been very considerate and 
most fair. Others we have found to be 
unwilling to give us space for reply. 
And in still others we find that the 
criticism of labor will be found on 
Page 1 and, when we appeal for a 
correction, we find the correction— 
consisting of about eight or nine 
lines—directly under the ointment ad 
on Page 40. That is not fair play. 
Another unfortunate practice is the 
tendency on the part of certain publi- 
cations to be controlled by their ad- 
vertisers. Several years ago the 
Building Trades Council of Harris- 
burg was involved in a dispute with 
the Pennsylvania Supply Company. 
The president of this company issued 
several half-page advertisements, set- 
ting forth his position and convictions 
with respect to the issue involved. 
The Harrisburg Evening News—then 
under other management than at pres- 
ent—without making inquiry at any 

















time as to labor’s position in th: mat. 
ter, severely criticized the univis in. 
volved on each and every occasion on 
which those paid advertisemeits of 
the employer appeared. 


Herbert H. Lehman, Senator from 
New York—My good friend Max 
Zaritsky, presi- 
dent of the United 
Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Work. 
ers, has been an 
able and enlight. 
ened leader who 
not only won sub- 
stantial gains for 
the :members of 
his union but who demonstrated a 
rare understanding of the economic 
and political complexities of the times. 
His union has stood firm against re- 
actionary forces of both the Left and 
the Right. It has long recognized that 
the interests of American labor and 
of the American public are insepara- 
ble. Now Mr. Zaritsky is retiring. | 
am very happy to know that his post 
as president of the union will be filled 
by Mr. Alex Rose, whose talent and 
courage are so well known both in the 
labor movement and throughout the 
state of New York. I know the fine 
tradition of the Hatters Union will be 
preserved under his guidance. 
































Henry L. Stimson, former Secre- 
tary of State—The American gov- 
ernment, led by 
the President and 
the Secretary of 
State, is current- 
ly engaged in a 
major effort to 
give leadership to 
the country in a 
time of changing 
international con- 
ditions and grave world tension. This 
effort will require as part of our 
democratic process widespread and 
earnest public consideration of the 
great problems now before us, so that 
the ultimate decision will surely reflect 
the basic steadiness and faith of our 
people. In such public consideration 
there is always room for honest differ- 
ences, but now, as for many yeals 
past, the formulation of our country‘ 
foreign policy most urgently demands 
an adjournment of mere partisanship. 
This is no time to let the noisy antic 
of ‘a few upset the steady purpose of 
our country or distract our leaders 
from their proper tasks. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


See America First 


PYy ERE going away for Easter 
vacation,” announced Judy. 

“Where?” asked her friend, Astrid. 

“We're going to start out Friday 
evening just as soon as supper’s over 
and drive to Uncle Paul and Aunt 
Kathy’s house. We'll visit them for 
the weekend and then go on from 
there to hunt for adventure.” Judy’s 
voice was filled with excitement. 

“Oh, how wonderful!” said Astrid. 
“I! wish I could tuck in the trunk of 
the car somehow and go along.” 

“We're not going all the way by 
car,” said Judy. 

“Gosh, no!” came from Judy’s 
brother, Jeremy, who had joined 
them. 

“Why not?” asked Astrid. 

Jeremy supplied the answer. 

“Dad says we should try some other 
forms of transportation. We’re going 
to leave the car at Uncle Paul’s place 
and then take the train overnight to 
visit Dad’s folks. We'll be there a 
couple of days. And then——” 

“Then we’re going to fly to Wash- 
ington, to be there over Easter week- 
end,” said Judy. 

“Oh! How simply divine!” gasped 
a “Oh, you lucky, lucky peo- 

le!” 

“Oh, yourself,” said Jeremy. “You 
always start everything with ‘Oh.’ ” 

“In this case I think she’s justi- 
fied,” said Judy loyally. 

“Oh, never mind,” Astrid said. “He 
starts all his sentences with ‘Gosh!’ 
Oh, Judy, won’t it be simply wonder- 
ful to have such a grand tour? I wish 
now | could climb in your suitcase.” 

“And just think, Dad and Mother 
are going to have a real vacation, too. 
Mother can hardly wait for us to get 
started.” 

“Gosh, Dad brought the tickets 
home last night,” said Jeremy. “It’s 
real!” 

“And he also brought home some 
new packages of film for the movie 
camera and we spent all last evening 
planning what we would do each 
day,” Judy reported. 

“Yeah, and it'll be like Mother said. 
We'll make all these day-to-day plans 
and schedules and that’s exactly what 
we won't get done,” Jeremy said, with 


\ “Only this time I think we'll 
0 it.” 


“Yes, this time we must,” said Judy, 
“because the plans are all so per- 
fectly out of this world.” 

A week later the car was packed, 
ready to go. Jeremy and Mr. Miller 
were in the front seat while Judith 
and Mrs. Miller were in the back. As- 
trid was there to bid them a good 
journey and to take Judy’s cat home 
with her to keep until the vacationers 
returned. 

The visit at Uncle Paul’s house was 
most satisfactory. Jeremy and Judy 
went to a Junior Union meeting with 
the two boys who lived next door. 
They enjoyed very much nmieeting the 
young people who, like themselves, 
were Junior Union members. It was 
interesting to find out that the others 
were having much the same sort of 
meetings they had at home and that 
they, too, were learning of the labor 
movement through their own experi- 
ences with it and through study. 

The trip by train was thrilling for 
them all. Their father told them of 
the union men and women who were 
responsible for their comfort and for 
the running of the trains. 

“From the time you buy your ticket 
from a member of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks until you say goodbye 
to the pullman porter who has made 
up your berths, you have been in the 
good and capable care of union mem- 
bers,” he said. “You see, that is one 
reason I wanted you to take such a 
trip as we are having, so you'll find 
out how much your happiness and 
well-being—in fact, your very safety 
—depends upon the training and the 
experience of union members.” 

“How about when we get on the 
plane?” asked Judy. 

“We'll be in the hands of a good 
Air Line Pilots Association member, 
So we won't need to worry,” her father 
said. “That’s another A. F. of L. 
union, you know.” 

“And when we get there I hope we'll 
ride to the hotel in a taxi driven by a 
member of the Teamsters Union,” 
said their mother. 

“You know what I think would be 
fun?” put in Judy. 

“No, tell us,” said Jeremy. 

“Let’s keep a list of all the different 
unions we can name which help us 
have a wonderful time,” she said. 
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“Gosh, that’s not a bad idea,” 
Jeremy responded. 

“Let’s each start a notebook page 
and not tell the other, and then at the 
end of the trip——” 

Their father interrupted them. 

“At the end of the trip,” said Mr. 
Miller, “I will give a dollar prize to 
the one who has the most unions and 
a note as to the place where we met 
them. How about it?” 

“Let me be in the game, too,” urged 
Mrs. Miller. “I'll contribute another 
dollar to the one who has the best 
list.” 

The two days they spent with the 
paternal grandparents passed rapidly. 
Both children were happy to visit 
there, but they also were impatient to 
commence their flight to Washington. 

It was a clear, fine day when they 
took off at the airport, and the three 
hours’ flying time passed so rapidly 
that they were scarcely aware they 
had flown the many miles between 
their grandfather’s home and the 
beautiful capital city which suddenly 
lay glistening below them in the 
bright spring sunshine. 

“It is far too nice a day to waste a 
minute inside,” their mother said, as 
they were shown to their hotel rooms. 
“Let’s just leave our things and go 
sightseeing.” 

Her suggestion was met with in- 
stant agreement. Soon they were 
walking past the White House. They 
also passed the Blair House where the 
first family is living while the White 
House is being repaired. They walked 
to the beautiful and inspiring Lincoln 
Memorial and from its steps they 
looked across to the Washington Mon- 
ument and in the distance saw the 
gleaining dome of the Capitol. 

“It is simply too beautiful for 
words,” whispered Judith. 

“Gosh!” came from Jeremy. “Gosh, 
I’m glad I’m part of all this.” 

Their father and mother stood sil- 
ently gazing before them at the loveli- 
ness all about them. 

As they were ready to leave the Lin- 
coln Memorial, Judith bought a post- 
card and addressed it to Astrid. The 
message she wrote was: 

“Greetings from the most beauti- 
ful city in the world. 


“Judy and all.” 








